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All the others didn’t count. All that happened never happened. All she 
ever wanted was one boy. All she ever really wanted was one boy's love. 
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“DADDY, WHAT’S A PRESS AGENT?” 


The other day, our son overheard us talking shop. Obviously, one 
phrase had caught his attention, for he asked, ‘““Daddy, what’s a press 
agent? Is it someone who presses pants?” 

Our son is only six, so we answered flippantly, ‘““Well, a press agent 
certainly presses—but not pants.” Fortunately, the call to supper saved 
us from further explanation. But right then and there we began to won- 
der. How many people actually know what a press agent is, what a press 
agent does? Heaven knows, it’s a term that appears often enough in 
PHOTOPLAY and other magazines. 


The fact is, press agents are like people—only more so. When they’re 
good, they’re great. When they’re bad, they’re rotten. (Press agents, it 
might be added, could probably say the same about editors and writers.) 


A press agent, be he man or woman, has the clear-cut job of keeping 
the name and face of the star he works for in the news. A good press 
agent can make a star—by making the star available to the press and, 
therefore, to the public. A good press agent is like the White House press 
secretary, Pierre Salinger. He knows that you can’t censor a free press, 
can’t hide the truth, that a public figure belongs to the public, that the 
press can’t be controlled—only cooperated with. The press, in turn, must 
report accurately and truthfully on the news—and on the people in the 
news. It is as simple as that. 

A bad press agent starts his day’s work with the belief that money is 
God. Since a star pays him well, the star must be first cousin to God—and 
blindly obeyed. Such publicists, though a distinct minority, are a blas- 
phemy to their profession. A bad press agent thinks of himself as a censor, 
a bodyguard, someone whose essential job is to keep the star isolated from 
reality. His contempt for the public is as great as his respect for the money 
he gets. He lies to reporters, breaks interview appointments, plants phony 
stories. (A typical trick, done just to make a headline, is to fake a robbery, 
then announce to the newspapers that a fortune in jewelry, furs or paint- 
ings has been stolen from the star.) 


Such publicists must be exposed, for they do a great disservice to all 
their honorable colleagues, to Hollywood, indeed, to all the loyal fans who 
make the star system that exists today possible. 


It is as simple as that. 
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Despite the fate of Twentieth Century-Fox lying heavy on her shoulders, 
» Liz goes for a relaxing gondola ride with Eddie and Dr. Rex Kennemer. 
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GOSSIP 
SECTION 


BY CALYORK 


Aren't Natalie Wood and Warren Beatty 
secretly making their wedding plans for early in 
1962? There's talk that she'll obtain a Mexican 
divorce from Bob Wagner. And when you're 
divorced in Mexico, you can turn around and 
get hitched again five minutes later. Strange 
that R.J. has shown a dating interest in Joan 
Collins, the one-time future Mrs. Warren 
Beatty. I'd say the relationship is more mutual 
consolation than romance. And the latest rumor 
going around about the cause of the Wood- 
Wagner breakup is really a shocker. Too shock- 
ing to print. 











Dick Beymer may have to cool his heels for 
quite a spell. His love, French actress Dany 
Saval, is having quite a hassle trying to get 
her divorce. We printed the news some time 
ago that Dick had fallen for a married woman 
and warned that trouble was around the corner 
for them. What's with these French actresses 
anyway? Another one, Annie Farge, plans to 
marry meat heir George Hormel if and when 
she can obtain a divorce from Dirk Sanders. 


Another first for us was the scoop that Rhonda 
Fleming and Lang Jeffries were anything but 
happy. The two had had it by September, and 
announced the split. His friends tried to tell me 
he was torching (Continued on page 8) 


































The rumors about Connie Stevens and Gary Clarke persist, 
but it sure looks like Ray Foster is number-one man now. 


From the way Eartha Kitt is 
kicking up her heels, it looks 
like her marriage is a happy 
one. Wonder if we'll be getting 
a stork announcement soon? 


If Susan Strasberg (looking like an 
intellectual’s intellectual) isn’t hav- 
ing a romance with Laurent Ter- 
zieff, she should certainly consider 
it. Quite a look-alike pair, no? 
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for Rhonda, but he didn't look like he was 
burning a flame for her the night | spotted 
him in Dino's with a female vocalist. 








Hollywood laughed at the Rita Hay- 
worth-Gary Merrill bermuda shorts ro- 
mance. | didn't, and they eventually admitted 
they were more than friends—especially when 
Gary accompanied Rita to Switzerland to put 
Yasmin in a school there. He finally put on a 
pair of long pants for the plane ride. Rita's 
divorce from Jim Hill won't become final until 
September of 1962. But then there's always 
Mexico to speed things up. 


Guess who Cary Grant is calling on the 
phone these days? Stephanie Zimbalist. 
Efrem seems like a changed man since the 
separation—changed for the better. His fel- 
low actors notice he's cheerful, carefree and 
even humorous now on the "77 Sunset Strip” 
set. Married life apparently didn't agree with 
him ... nor do ping pong games. 


Wonder if Asa Maynor and Diane Jer- 
gens are comparing notes on Edd Byrnes? 
The girls share an apartment, and Diane was 
dating Edd even before he heard of Asa. 



































| don't know if Elizabeth Taylor realizes 
it, but the future of a major studio rests in 
her hands. Twentieth Century-Fox Studios suf- 
fered another major layoff as a result of a 
disastrous year. And unless Liz completes 
“Cleopatra"—and it's a blockbuster at the 
box office—the entire studio stands to be torn 
down and replaced by apartments and super- 
markets. 


ls Marlon Brando slipping? He actually 
sought out a newsman on the set of “Mutiny 
on the Bounty" and poured forth his problem. 
Claimed the studio had him so confused by 
showing him ten different versions of how to 
play Fletcher Christian that he didn't know 
what to do—or how to act the role. Marlon, 
| feel sorry for you. So does Anna Kashfi 
and your latest, Movita. 


Troy Donahue's neighbors won't have to 
sleep with earplugs any longer. The actor 
found a secluded place to live in the hills . . . 
away from it all .. . and away from the com- 
plaints of those who claimed they couldn't 
sleep with the constant racket going on in his 
apartment. Troy and Suzanne Pleshette 
played their love scenes for real on the Italian 
location of "Lovers Must Learn." Come to 
think of it, so did Bobby Darin and Sandra 
Dee when they were there for "Come Sep- 
tember." | wonder? Could it be the climate? 


I'm still puzzled about Colleen and Jimmie 
Rodgers. They're living under the same roof, 
but Colleen still maintains there's been no 
reconciliation. What does Jimmie have to do, 
Colleen, to prove that he loves you? 


Trying to keep up with Glenn Ford's date 
life these days is like keeping track of pub- 
licity-minded Jayne Mansfield at a news- 
paper convention. | still maintain he'd like to 
reconcile with ex-spouse Eleanor Powell, 
but he apparently doesn't want to grow stale. 
During one week he was out with Joan Fon- 
taine, Hope Lange, Diane McBain, Angie 
Dickinson—and then back to Hope again. 
Sunday night he rested. | can see why. 


Hasn't Marilyn Maxwell persuaded Rock 
Hudson to sell his boat and move to town? 
She's strictly a city girl. | spotted them at the 
post-premiere party of "Come September" at 
Romanoff's. Rock kept leading her around by 
the hand, and many believed it was quite 
touching. Maybe it was, but one reason for 
the hand-holding . . . nearsighted Miss Max- 
well had left her glasses at home. | wonder— 
are the two just waiting for her divorce to 
become final in December? 

The Inside: Tourists are in for a disappoint- 
ment. Dean Martin pulled out of Dino's 
(the spot "77 Sunset Strip" made famous), 
and they're thinking about changing the name. 
Dean got into a beef with his partners over 
moola. ... Jerry Lewis answered the rumors 


Fiery Anna Magnani devotes her life 
to her 21-year-old son Luca, who was 
stricken with polio at age three. 


about marriage trouble by taking Patti and 
the kids on a vacation to Coronado, Calif. 
. . « It's no wonder Judy Garland doesn't 
care if she makes another flicker. The night 
she sang in the rain at the Hollywood Bowl 
grossed her $72,000. . . Didn't one of 
Gardner McKay's former loves borrow his 
car without permission and not only wreck it, 
but scratch "I Love You" on the fender? 
. . . Peggy Lee and an English journalist are 
that way about each other. . . . | felt sorry 
for Lucille Ball's man Gary Morton while 
he was appearing at a Lake Tahoe nitery. 
His jokes came across like a lemon making 
its second run through a squeezer, and he 
finally had to ask for applause. Oh well, 
Gary, Lucy still thinks you're the greatest. 
. . . Marilyn Monroe saw Joe DiMaggio 
off at the airport for New York and that 
night danced up a storm with Frank Sin- 
atra. . . . Apparently Keely Smith has 
forgotten all about Bob Fuller. She spent 
her off-moments ringsiding Paul Anka's late 
show at the Sands in Las Vegas. She and 
Louis Prima were performing down the 
street at the Desert Inn. . . . Robert Stack 
is getting ready to pull out of playing cops 
and robbers when his TV contract ends in 
April. Wants to follow James Garner's 
route and stick to features. 


We keep hearing those rumors that Con- 
nie Stevens and Gary Clarke are talking 
marriage again. But this time | don't believe 
them. Especially now that Gary has been 
squiring around a slim and trim actress, 
Jeannine Riley, and Connie has seemingly 
flipped for actor Ray Foster. 


lt seems like every time Elvis Presley 
becomes serious about a gai he puts on his 
track shoes and heads for Memphis. That's 
what he did in August after finishing ‘Pi- 
oneer Go Home.” So Anne Helm is wonder- 
ing if she's joined the club of his past ro- 
mances. There are quite a few members, 
including Tuesday Weld, Juliet Prowse 
and Nancy Sharp. | wonder, is Elvis al- 
lergic to marriage? 


One reason Janet Leigh decided to ac- 
company Tony Curtis to South America 
was to try and forget her father's suicide. 


| was sorry to hear that Jenny Ann Lind- 
strom (Ingrid Bergman's daughter) is 
planning to divorce her textile-heir husband, 
Fuller Callaway. “To study drama,” say her 
friends. | say | hope she finds more per- 
sonal happiness than her mother. 


Frank Fay, famous as the friend of 
Harvey the rabbit, died in a Santa Monica 
hospital. Once married to Barbara Stan- 
wyck, Fay was a well-known vaudeville 
comedian of his day famous for his sharp wit. 


The Rosemary Clooney-Jose Ferrer 
split caught Hollywood by surprise—except 
for their close friends, that is, who had been 
expecting it for some time. And now | 
wonder if Jose will start dating a young 
actress who has had her eyes on him? 


Didn't Ava Gardner and Frank Sinatra 
get together when she was in New York 
nottoolongage? (Continued on page 10) 
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Some people will do any- 
thing for publicity—like 
Ilma Alvarez, in Venice 


with Jacques Charrier. 
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The rumbles that all is not right with 
Sammy Davis, Jr. and May Britt keep 
getting louder and louder. You read it here 
first that May changed her mind at the last 
minute and didn't accor pany Sammy to Eng- 
land for his Palladium performance. 











They say The Clan is dying, but Frank 
Sinatra, Dean Martin, Sammy Davis, Jr. 
and Joey Bishop are scheduled for another 
“Summit Meeting" at the Sands Hotel early 
in 1962. We understand that Peter ("Pen- 
tagon") Lawford won't participate. There 
have been rumors that Peter resigned from 
the club, but he's not talking. 


Scooping Around: Their friends are pre- 
dicting that as soon as Mickey and Barbara 
Rooney become parents again they'll head 
for the divorce court. . . . They probably 
will deny it, but | understand Bobby Darin 
wants Sandra Dee to retire from the screen 
and devote herself to being a full-time 
mother. ... Doctors tending Horst Buchholz 
after his tragic accident in Germany (see 
page 40) had nearly given up hope of sav- 
ing his life. The steering wheel of his white 
Cadillac had been rammed into his stomach 
when the car crashed. . . . George Hamil- 
ton and Susan Kohner finally kissed and 
made up. Whether they'll go to the altar 
still remains doubtful. . . . | hear Luana 
Patten wants to give up her career and be 
just plain Mrs. John Smith. Career-wise 
Luana hasn't seemed to hit the big time. A 
reviewer of her last movie, “Thunder of 
Drums," sharply criticized her acting. He 
stated that in her love scenes with George 
Hamilton she was as convincing as a little 
girl hugging her teddy bear. . . . Word to 
Jack Lemmon: Unless you finally pop the 
question, you'll lose Felicia Farr. She's tired 
of waiting. .. . Shelley Winters’ home was 
looted. The haul included some of the keep- 
sakes given to her by Tony Franciosa dur- 
ing their marriage. . . . ls David Janssen 
mad at Paramount? The studio decided to 
change the title of his latest picture to "Man 
Trap" and concentrate on publicizing Stella 
Stevens, who originally had been signed to 
play a minor role in the picture. One look 
at Stella, and what else could they do? .. . 
No, Harry Karl isn't gifting Debbie Rey- 
nolds with a shoe store on their first anni- 
versary, but the diamonds he'll give her 
could purchase one. It'll be a year the 25th 
of this month—and some said it wouldn't 
last. | didn't. . . . Henry Fonda seems 


to be quite taken with English actress Mag- 
gi Brown, who, incidentally, is about the 
same age as Jane Fonda—Henry's daugh- 
ter. . . My respect goes up a notch for 
Bobby Darin. While in Texas for ‘State 
Fair" he volunteered to stage a benefit for 
the victims of Hurricane Carla. And he 
helped raise thousands. On the same loca- 
tion, Pat Boone, who neither drinks nor 
smokes, played the first drunk scene of his 
screen career. He was so convincing that 
they got it in one take! ... Frankie Avalon 
aced Ty Hardin out for Ann-Margret's 
top admirer. Incidentally, Frankie didn't 
even have a drink on his 2ist birthday last 
September. . . . New York's loss is Holly- 
wood's gain. Polly Bergen and Freddie 
Fields decided to establish their permanent 
domicle on the West Coast. Freddie (who's 
as handsome as any actor in town) manages 


Judy Garland. 


Short Takes: Janet Lake (she's Robert 
Dix's ex) and Chuck Livingston are getting 
hitched. . . . Gary Crosby seems to be a 
changed person following treatment at an 
Eastern Hospital. The other Crosby Boys are 
cleaning up with their nitery act... . Mort 
Sahl still won't talk about the paternity 
suit slapped on him by Patricia Manley. | 
don't blame him. . . . Yvette Mimieux con- 
tinues to deny the rumor that she's married. 
So did Vicki Trickett until a newspaper col- 
umnist got the facts. ... The Chuck Con- 
mors decided against a reconciliation. .. . 
I'm wondering if Sean Flynn will ever 
get a chance to prove himself on the screen. 
The start of "Son of Captain Blood" has 
been postponed time and again. . . . George 
Maharis had quite a scare while in Phila- 
delphia for a "Route 66" show. Someone 
impersonated him and, to make matters 
worse, kidnapped a female vocalist. The po- 
lice questioned George, thinking at first that 
he was the villain. . . . Our reporter in Rome 
reports that Elizabeth Taylor still isn't 
feeling up to par. So her physician, Dr. Rex 
Kennamer, remains at her side. And if 
“Cleopatra” filming proves too much for her, 
she'll be allowed to work only half a day. 
Personally, | believe she should have wait- 
ed longer to return to work. It's been less 
than a year since her brush with death, not 
enough time to get her strength back... . 
Frankly, | was disappointed with Kay 
Gable's book on the King. Certainly Clark 
Gable deserved a more fitting tribute than 
a play-by-play description of his marriage to 
Kay. . . . Maybe George Peppard has de- 
cided to bring his marriage out in the open. 
| hear he's finally planning to move his 
wife and family into Hollywood. . . . The 
stork department: A big bird told me Lola 
Albright and Bill Chadney have dated the 
stork. She really looks sexy as the stripper 
in “Cold Wind in August." 


Puzzler of the month: What actress was 
telling everyone she was happily married, 
and, at the same time, had a private detec- 
tive shadowing her husband's every move- 
ment? Needless to say, they are now sepa- 
rated. @ 
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Seven Glorious Days, All Expenses Paid, For You— 
Dine Where The Stars Dine! Visit The Big Studios! 


It’s easy. All you have to do is fill in the coupon 
(below) and tell us, in 25 words or less, where 
you think Columbia Pictures should film its 
next ‘‘Gidget’’ movie. In the last ‘’Gidget’’ 
movie, actress Deborah Walley was sent to 
Hawaii, where she so charmingly brought to 
life the romantic adventures of young Gidget 
What Deborah would like to know is where 
the public would like her to travel next. Paris? 
Berlin? Tokyo? Tahiti? Rio or Moscow? Or 
perhaps you have a unique place all your own 
Great! Tell us where — and tell us why! 


I think the next GIDGET movie 
should be filmed in 


because 
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And A Companion Of Your Choice! Meet The Stars! 
_ Pictures Of Your Trip Will Appear in PHOTOPLAY! 





























PHOTOPLAY’S GIDGET CONTEST will appear 
in this—and only this—issue of the magazine. 


Coupon space provided (on opposite page) 
must be used for your 25-word-or-less entry. 


Entry may be typewritten, or written in ink 
or pencil. Mail it to GIDGET CONTEST, PHOTO- 
PLAY, P.O. Box 3762, Grand Central Sta., New 
York 17, N. Y. Send as many. entries as you 
wish, as long as each entry is submitted on 
the coupon space provided opposite 





Entries must be postmarked not later than 
December 7, 1961, and received in this office 
not later than December 15, 1961. 


The prize, an all-expense paid trip to Holly- 
wood for the winner and a companion of the 
winner's choice, will be awarded on the best 
25-word-or-less entry which tells where the 
next ‘‘Gidget’’ movie should be filmed — and 
why. Originality of thought will be the most 
important factor in judging. ‘ 





The editors of PHOTOPLAY are the judges of 
this contest, and their decision will be final. 
All entries become the property of Macfadden 
Publications, Inc., and none will be returned. 
Correspondence will not be entered into with 
contestants concerning the contest. 


The contest is open to any resident of North 
America, except employees of Macfadden Pub- 
lications, Inc., and their families. 


The winner or winners (in case of tie) will be 
Sag ” oe notified by mail and their names and photos 
* Gidget in Hawaii. Where should she go next? will be published in PHOTOPLAY 
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SIDNEY SKOLSKY 














































FROM A STOOL AT SCHWAB’S: 


What makes a movie dirty? For a week, 
at various times, | asked a number of 
people this question. Here are the an- 
swers, listed in the order they finished. 

1. If it’s a foreign picture, it must 
be dirty. 

2. If it’s at an art theater, ditto. 

3. If a friend told me it’s sexy. 

4. If it’s advertised, “Adults Only.” 

5. When the church lists the movie as 
one | shouldn’t see. 

6. If I know the movie didn’t receive 
the Production Code seal. 

7. What are you, some kind of a nut 
or something? 

I don’t believe in polls—even mine. 
But so it shouldn't be a total waste, let’s 
fool around with numbers one and six. 
Most people think a foreign movie is 
dirty—which is synonymous with sexy. 

Surprisingly few people—even those in 
the movie industry—know the facts about 
the Production Code. This code is sup- 
posed to protect you morally, physically. 
spiritually and any way you can name. In 
fact it protects you from everything but 
a bad movie. I’m inclined to think that 
often it contributes to it. 

Back in 1922, Will H. Hays:left his job 
as Postmaster General to work for the 
movie industry. They could pay him a 
fatter salary than the U.S. He was to be to 
movie morals what Judge Landis was to 
haseball’s—the “Checkmate” of his time. 

Hays. with his high starched collar, 
toured the country to promote good will 
for the movies. It’s important to know 
that this first film Czar had nothing to 
do with either (Continued on page 16) 


Kim Novak, taking a movie scrub without 
benefit of flesh-toned bathing suit—or 
anything—is only going along on an old 
Hollywood tradition, the nude bath scene. 
But it took Columbia Studios two weeks 
to get this just right for “The Notorious 
Landlady.” Could any censor call a scene 
“dirty” if the star’s in water two weeks? 
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SWEET MUSIC*...dreamy new Maidenform bra...spoke-stitched cups for gently rounded curves—newest you-est 
way to look. Laminated undercups for never-let-you-down-uplift! 2.50. Also Sweet Music Full Length. From 3.95. 


BOWLING BALL COIFFURE BY LAURENCE OF ULTIMA *REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. ©1961 BY MAIDENFORM, INC.—MAKERS OF GRAS, GIRDLES AND SWIMSUITS’ 
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PERIODIC PAIN 


Midol acts three ways to bring 
relief from menstrual suffering. 
It relieves cramps, eases head- 
ache and it chases the “blues”. 








Sally now takes Midol at wd 
first sign of menstrual distress. 


“WHAT WOMEN WANT TO KNOW" 
FREE! Frank, revealing 24-page book 
explaining menstruation. Write Box 280, 
New York 18, N. Y. (Sent in plain wrapper.) 
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continued 


censorship, the Production Code or 
its seal. There was no official cen- 
sorship in the era of the silents! 
Clara Bow could have “It,” provided 
it was silent. But Ann Sheridan had 
to be careful what her “Oomph” said. 

The Production Code became offi- 
cial March 31, 1930. It was written 
by Martin Quigley, publisher of the 
Motion Picture Almanac, and _ his 
friend, the Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S. J. 
of St. Louis. The idea had been Quig- 
ley’s. He believed the level of movie 
morals was sinking with the talkies 
under the bad influence of writers 
and the Broadway stage. 

The Producers Association wel- 
comed the Production Code. Wouldn’t 
you? It meant self-imposed or “Do It 
Yourself” censorship instead of hav- 
ing it done to you by numerous state 
and city groups, each with its own 
idea of what was good for the people. 

However, the Production Code has 
“Particular Applications,” 
each of which has numerous sub- 
heads. For example, the application 
labeled “Sex” has eight specifications 
to obey, while the one for “National 
Feeling” has only three. 

Through the years, the Production 
Code stood firm. It was untouched by 
reality: A depression, liberal laws, 
dictators, Al Capone, the Supreme 
Court on free press, the Duke and 
Duchess of Windsor and anything 
else of importance. There were two 
worlds, the real and the movie. 

It was extremely difficult to make 
a movie that was really different. 
People were either heroes or villains, 


twelve 


and the villains had to be punished 
before the picture ended. Sly Ernest 
Lubitsch managed to elude the code. 

The code is loaded with silly, out- 
dated restrictions. Otto Preminger 
couldn’t get its seal for “The Moon 
Is Blue” when it was released about 
ten years ago. Want to know why? 
Vil tell you, but don’t laugh: The 
heroine told the hero, “I’m a virgin.” 

A few months ago “The Moon Is 
Blue” was finally given the seal. To- 
day it’s okay to say “virgin” on the 
screen. Do you know anyone, in- 
cluding yourself, who was damaged 
in any way by hearing the word 
“virgin” when “The Moon Is Blue” 
was first released? At the last Acad- 
emy Awards, the Oscar for Best 
Foreign Picture went to “Virgin 
Spring.” But don’t laugh—remem- 
ber, you promised! 

The full-scale invasion of foreign 
pictures has severely hurt Hollywood. 
It has also put the Production Code 
in jeopardy. The Hollywood-made 
movie and the foreign movie are 
competing for the same American 
amusement dollar, but with different 
sets of rules. The foreign movie— 
“La Dolce Vita,” “The Truth,” “Sat- 
urday Night and Sunday Morning,” 
“Virgin Spring,” “Room at the Top,” 
to name a few—needs no seal to play 
in any theater that wants to book it. 
The Hollywood movie, without the 
seal, is an orphan when it comes to 
booking time. The Hollywood studios 
obey their self-imposed code. A for- 
eign picture plays a guest shot. Hol- 
lywood studios and distributing or- 
ganizations are afraid of the Legion 
of Decency, the church, women’s 
clubs and frantic pressure groups. 

Hollywood is bound together by 
fear and celluloid! 

The Production Code needs a 
complete rewrite. The Producers As- 
sociation and the “Johnston Office” 
(current name for the Hays office; 
the chief is Eric Johnston) should 
not be ashamed to admit the code is 
not what it used to be. I know this 
is the main obstacle to throwing 
away the old code and drawing up a 
new and realistic one. 

I'd like to suggest to the Pro- 
ducers Association, when they do sit 
down to devise a new code, that sup- 
pression, which once constituted the 
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sole work of censorship, belongs to 
the past—the Forties and Fifties. It 
has been replaced by the new and 
better function of guidance. What’s 
also needed is a different type of 
censor—and this goes all along the 
line to the Legion of Decency and 
pressure groups. The tyrant censor 
should be replaced by a psychologist 
censor. Deep understanding is needed. 

I’m for self-imposed censorship if 
it is the right kind and will eliminate 
the power of self-appointed censors. 
In the same manner, I’m for free 
speech, yet I endorse Justice Holmes’ 
interpretation: “Free speech doesn’t 
entitle a person to yell ‘Fire’ in a 
crowded theater.” 

These nights, producers are yelling 
“Fire” to fill theaters. The movie mak- 
ers’ “Fire” is unnecessary filth, used 
for the deliberate purpose of arous- 
ing the baser emotions of a person, 
enticing the person to become a pay- 
ing customer. It’s done without con- 
science or scruples—to make a buck. 
It’s done under the banner of art, 
under the guise of “true to life.” 

This realism is the last refuge of 
the scoundrel! 

I can point to paragraphs by Dos- 
toevsky, Oscar Wilde, Chekhov; by 
Dreiser, O’Hara and other excellent 
authors, that have sordid situations 
but are not dirty. The intention is 
honest. And because of this the result, 
whether it be “Crime and Punish- 
ment” or “Appointment in Samara” 
or even the film “Oscar Wilde,” is 
respected and respectable. 

This is more than I can say of a 
movie called “Sex Kittens Go to Col- 
lege” or a book titled “Carpet- 
baggers.” 

Intention is what makes a movie or 
book dirty. 

I realize the difficulty of establish- 
ing the intention of a producer or a 
director or a writer. Intention can 
be hidden, disguised, intangible. 

But there are ways of recognizing 
intention. One is a knowledge of the 
person, careerwise and _ personal. 
Another is that intangible possession 
called instinct, which can be a sure 
guide to that intangible but all-im- 
portant intention. 

So watch out, movie-makers . . . 
your intentions are showing. 


THE END 
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NOW! 

GO FROM NEARLY BLONDE 
TO CLEARLY BLONDE... 
WITHOUT 
ARTIFICIAL COLORING! 


Light and Bright is the first and only one-step hair lightener. 
It lightens once-blonde hair that has darkened as no rinse or dye 
can do. Brings out a blondeness that is all yours—blondeness that 
can’t wash out, can’t fade! And you control the shade—lighten 


you. Gentle—contains no ammonia. Does 
contain an exclusive creme conditioner that 


leaves your hair soft, manageable. Easy — 
just apply, comb through..... $1.50 plus tax. 
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THE HUSTLER 
20th; CinemaScope; Director-Producer, Robert Ros 
sen (Adult) 


WHO's IN IT? Paul Newman, Piper Laurie, 
Jackie Gleason, George C. Scott. 

WHAT'S IT ABOUT? Ambition and a pathetic 
love affair are warring influences in the 
life of a young pool-hall shark. 

WHAT'S THE VERDICT? At first glance, it 
looks like smashing realism with strong 
photography to catch every detail of ex- 
pressive faces and grimy New York back- 
-rounds, and shrewd cutting to build ter- 
rific excitement. Then familiar words re- 
mind us we've met the plot (in fight films). 
Gleason’s part is brief but impressive. 








SUMMER AND SMOKE 
Paramount; Panavision; Technicolor: Director, Peter 
Glenville; Producer, Hal Wallis (Adult) 


WHO's IN IT? Geraldine Page, Laurence 
Harvey, Rita Moreno, Pamela Tiffin. 

WHAT’s IT ABOUT? Strange, lasting link 
between a timid Southern spinster and the 


reckless boy next door. 
WHAT'S THE veRDICT? Now we see why 











Broadway has been applauding Geraldine 
Page. What a beautiful job she does in 
this gentle, understanding story written 
before Tennessee Williams’ view of life 
got so tilted. It’s theater-flavored, concen- 
trating on talk, just sketching in the locale 
(a small town 45 years ago). 


THE DEVIL AT FOUR O’CLOCK 


Columbia; Eastman Color; Director, Mervyn LeRoy; 
Producer, Fred Kohlmar (Family) 


WHO's IN IT? Spencer Tracy, Frank Si- 
natra, Kerwin Mathews, Jean Pierre Au- 
mont, Barbara Luna. 

WHAT'S IT ABOUT? A priest and three con- 
victs fight to save the children at a leprosy 
hospital from an erupting volcano. 
WHAT'S THE VERDICT? Every scene, every 











character and every line of dialogue is in- 
dustriously calculated to be sure-fire, 
based on reliable items of emotional ap- 
peal: children in danger. faith lost and 
gained, rascals reformed. Spence and 
Frankie perform like old hands. 


“ 
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SUSAN SLADE 


Warners; Technicolor; Director-Producer, Delmer 
Daves (Adult) 


WHO's IN IT? Connie Stevens, Troy Don- 


ahue, Lloyd Nolan, Dorothy McGuire. 
WHAT'S IT ABOUT? How a sheltered but 








brave girl faces the tragic consequences 
of a shipboard romance. 
WHATS THE VERDICT? Every inch the 


“woman’s picture,” it gives Connie lots 
of all-out emoting, and she handles her 
luscious role sympathetically. As the loyal 
hero, Troy plays a harmonious second 
fiddle. Like the young stars, the surround- 
ings—Carmel and Monterey, California, a 
real dream-house—delight the eyes. 








GREYFRIARS BOBBY 


Buena Vista; Technicolor; Director, Don Chaffey; 
Producer, Walt Disney (Family) 


wHO’s IN IT? Donald Crisp, Laurence 


Naismith, Kay Walsh, Alex Mackenzie. 


WHAT’s IT ABOUT? True story of a little 


Skye terrier whose faithfulness won a 
whole Scottish town. 

WHAT’S THE VERDICT? Except for sour- 
pusses who just hate dogs, this is a 
warmly likable movie, part funny, part 
touching. It’s mostly solid, unashamed 
sentiment with grim scenes in a mid-19th 
Century flophouse for contrast. The cast 
is fine, but mere humans can’t compete 
with the real star—the Skye terrier. 
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THE SERGEANT WAS A LADY 


U-I; Director-Producer, Bernard Glasser (Family) 


WHO's IN IT? Martin West, Venetia Steven- 
son, Bill Williams. 

WHAT’s It ABOUT? A red-tape snarl in the 
present-day Army lands a handsome GI at 
an all-WAC base that’s man-hungry—but 
set to best the men at missile-tracking. 
WHAT’S THE VERDICT? Dizzy comedy that 
snubs reality to chase laughs. (If the Rus- 
sians are looking, let’s hope they under- 
stand we’re only kidding.) Martin’s a stal- 
wart young hero, and some of the girls 
are pretty cute. The situation’s similar to 
a story that put Donald O’Connor into the 
WAC’s with Francis the mule. 
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NO LOVE FOR JOHNNIE 
Embassy; Director, Ralph Thomas; Producer, Betty 
Box (Adult) 


WHO's IN IT? Peter Finch, Mary Peach, 


Stanley Holloway, Billie Whitelaw. 
WHATS IT ABoUT? Career of a British 
politician who loses the love of three 
women in his drive for power. 

WHAT'S THE VERDICT? Substantial, thought- 
ful drama, carefully worked out, splendidly 
acted. Even small parts go to well-known 
players, except for Mary (a new blonde 
beauty). On the surface, it’s typically 
English, but its conflicts could come up 
anywhere in the fascinating game of poli- 
tics, which is everybody’s business. 
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Now...Elasticized Miracle Band 
Lets You Breathe Deeply... Blissfully! 


Cushioned to pamper that tender area just beneath the cups... 
your 2” Comfort Zone! An ingenious idea . . . giving you comfort where 
you need it most... while the bra shapes you beautifully. And this 
elasticized band stops the binding, cutting and ride-up you’ve come to 
expect in ordinary bras. Try it on, 

breathe with it and don’t blame COMFORT ZONE by 

us if you order several. White 
embroidered cotton, A, B,C cups. 
As shown or with 3 section cup. 
$2.50. Also available with light- 
ly padded contour cups. $2.95. 


brassieres 


Available wherever fine brassieres are sold in the United States or Canada. 
Exquisite Form Brassiere Inc., A Subsidiary of Exquisite Form Industries, Inc. 
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Richard Beymer has been 
snagged by Dany Saval, the 
pretty little French doll Walt 
Disney brought here. Dick flew 
to Paris to put the ring on her 
finger after she began divorce 
proceedings from Roger Chalan. 
Dick’s pals suspected he was 
serious when he began taking 
French lessons between scenes 
of “Bachelor Flat.” Dany speaks 
very little English. They'll mar- 
ry as soon as her divorce goes 
through. 





Pat Boone does movies, rec- 
ords, TV, writes books—and 
now he’s going to have his own 
disc jockey radio show. The 
show will be taped and sold all 





over the world. Hong Kong was 
the first city to buy it. The show 
will be done in English. There'll 
be no language problem be- 
cause, on his world tour, Pat 
discovered that all the reporters 
speak English, even in the far- 
thest corners of the globe, and 
that most foreigners learn Eng- 
lish as a “second” language. 
Pat’s fans here will get to hear 
his show—present plans call for 
it to be sold to local stations 
throughout the States. 





No girl in Hollywood has had 
a greater variety in husbands 
than Rita Hayworth. Now her 
constant companion is Gary 
Merrill, and the question is will 
she marry him? They plan to do 
a play together on Broadway 
next year. I asked Gary if he 
thought their romance would 
last that long. His reply: “Can’t 
tell. But this will be the best 
rehearsed play anybody ever 
did. We’ll know every phase of 
it by heart.” Before Rita latched 
onto Gary, she’d been phoning 
Glenn Ford, but he was too busy 
making pictures to play. 

What about her daughter 
Princess Yasmin? What kind of 
an upbringing will she have? 
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When she’s grown up and has 
to take an important place in 
society, will she be trained for 
it? As the daughter of Prince 
Aly Khan she is a princess. 

Being married to Orson 
Welles and a Prince in one life- 
time must have been mighty ex- 
citing, but I don’t believe Rita 
is happier because of it. People 
say the reason she wouldn’t per- 
mit Yasmin to visit Aly was 
that she thought if she kept the 
child from him she might get 
him back. 





Marilyn Monroe can no long- 
er claim she’s never had a date 
with Frank Sinatra. He took her 
to the party Harold Mirisch 
gave for the Billy Wilders. They 
sat at Billy’s table which gave 
the guests quite a giggle because 
































after Billy directed her in “Let’s 
Make Love,” he declared he 
wouldn’t make another picture 
with her for a million dollars. 
But when the film grossed 
$15,000,000 he changed his 
mind. Marilyn’s looking radiant. 
She’s thin, selects her clothes 
carefully and had our favorite 
hairdresser, George Masters, 
give her a new hair style. 





Pussy Cat, Gardner McKay’s 
pet, is the only dog left at 20th. 
Tuesday Weld got clearance for 
her white German shepherd, but 
when he bit a large chunk out of 
director Ted Post, who was 
rushed to the hospital, the dog’s 
permit was revoked—but fast. 
By the way, Gard is putting 
Pussy Cat to work in one of his 
TV shows this season. 
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Ann Sothern spent the sum- 
mer in Sun Valley with her 
daughter Tish. She’s back in 
town turning down acting jobs 
because she wants to produce 
and direct TV. 





Look into Jill St. John’s ga- 
rage and you'll see three Lan- 
cias, one Scarab, one Mercedes 
Benz, one Rolls-Royce and two 
motorcycles. She must go eeny, 
meeny, miney, mo each morning 
to decide which one to drive. Jill 
was telling me how sorry she 
was to have missed the opening 
of the San Francisco opera. Her 
husband Lance Reventlow was 
out of town and she couldn’t 
get the plane reservations she 
wanted, so she didn’t go. Her 
husband listened and asked, 
“Darling, why didn’t you use my 
plane?” She opened her big 
eyes, looked at him with, “Oh 
dear, I forgot we had one!” 








Sophia Loren’s acquired a 
knack for flair and fashion that’s 
making news around the world. 
She may set the hair-styling 
business back ten years with 
that pigtail of hers, but I have 
to admit that it looks great. 





Shirley Jones says playing 
bad women pays off. Burt Lan- 
caster saw her as an alcoholic 
on a TV show and gave her the 
role of the slut in “Elmer Gan- 
try.” That led to an Oscar 
which then led to “Music 
Man,” in which Shirley is sensa- 
tional. Bob Preston is also great 
in his role. “And to think,” says 
Shirley, “that Morton Da Costa 
had to fight Jack Warner to 
get Bob.” She expects to have 
her baby after Christmas by 
Caesarean section. The light 
brown color of her hair is very 
becoming, though you could 
pass her by and not recognize 
her. She and husband Jack Cas- 
sidy have just moved into Merle 
Oberon’s former Bel Air home. 
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Rock Hudson’s fans keep 
writing me asking if his romance 
with Marilyn Maxwell is serious 
and if I think they'll marry. I 
don’t think it’s serious or that 
they’ll ever marry. In fact, I’d 
bet on it. 
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Ethel Merman took to the 
road for the first time in her life 
with “Gypsy” and loved every 
minute of it. After playing in 
Los Angeles she takes it to Den- 
ver, Colorado, where she was 
known as Mrs. Robert Six, 
housewife. “I want the citizens 
to know I can belt out a song 
that'll hit the Rockies and 
bounce back. I doubt if many of 
their citizens ever heard me.” 
She plans to take the show to 
London where she’s sure to be a 
sensation. (Please turn the page) 
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I wish the press would stop 
picking on Sean Flynn just be- 
cause he’s Errol’s son. He’s a 
nice lad, and I hope he’ll make 
a big success on the screen. 








Ann-Margret’s long line of 
beaus has scared off many an 
admirer, but not Ty Hardin, who 
not only joined the list but has 
shouldered himself right to the 
top. He calls her every day and 
has managed to get two dates a 
week for the past couple of 
months. But when I asked Ann- 
Margret her ideas on marriage 
she said, “I don’t want to marry 
right away. My parents have 
come out here from Chicago to 
live with me. Before I start a 
home of my own I want to bring 
some happiness into their lives. 
They gave up a lot for me. Papa, 
who’s an electrical contractor, 
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worked so hard. Every night for 
years he came home dog-tired; 
then he had a stroke and had to 
retire. Now in this climate he’s 
getting along famously, and we 
hope to see him well again. Papa 
and Mama have gone through 
all the bad part with me; now I 
want to share my fun and suc- 
cess with them.” 





Leticia Roman flew home to 
Italy to make a film, then found 
herself in a tough spot when she 
tried to return to Hollywood. 
She’d taken out first American 
citizenship papers, but in the ex- 
citement of going off on short 
notice, failed to fill out certain 
forms which changed her pass- 
port status. Now her visa is all 
tied up in red tape and it will 
take a lot of doing to get her 
back in. 





Wonder if you'll yawn as I 
did when I learned that Dolores 
Michaels and Don Murray have 
resumed dating and are appar- 
ently more enchanted with each 
other than ever. 





Carol Lynley’s husband has 
sure slowed up her career. She 
hasn’t had her foot on the 20th 
lot since she had a row with 
them about a picture and 
changed her exclusive contract 
to a two-pictures-a-year deal. 





Brett Halsey and Deborah 
Power Loew were friends back 
in the days when Debbie was 
married to Ty and Brett was a 
guest on their yacht. So they’ve 
picked up again—two husbands 
and two children later. 








Sandra Dee is having the 
baby, but it’s Bobby Darin who’s 
on a health kick. He passes 
around huge plates of crisp iced 
celery on the set and goes for it 
himself in a big way. George 
Burns tells me why Bobby Dar- 
in can play almost any instru- 
ment in the band. He said when 
Bobby was with him in Las 
Vegas he didn’t waste time play- 
ing around with the girls, but 
spent his moments getting the 
fellows in the band to teach him 
to play the various instruments. 
He never stops working. 





I had such a nice chat with 
Jason Robards while he was 
here making “Tender Is the 
Night.” When I told him he had 
a beautiful speaking voice and 
asked why he didn’t do some 
recordings of Shakespeare or 
something from the Eugene 
O’Neill plays, he said, “I’ve 











thought of it and would like to, 
but I don’t believe they’d sell.” 
I disagreed, then said, “Let me 
hear something from Shake- 
speare,” and he obliged. I wanted 
to hear more, but he had to leave 
and promised, “When I come 
back I’ll come over and do some 
more.” While he was working 
here he had a musical jam ses- 
sion with Brandon DeWilde. 
Jason plays guitar, banjo and 
baritone ukulele, and Brandon is 
a whiz on the guitar. Robards 
denied the story that his wife 
Lauren Bacall was pregnant. 
“Among us we have five chil- 
dren. I have three by a former 
wife and she has two by Bogart. 
I regret I never had a chance to 
meet Bogey,” he said. 





Felicia Farr is a very patient 
young woman. Jack Lemmon’s 
been paying her court for quite 
a few years now. But when is he 
going to propose? Or am I pry- 
ing? I guess I am. 





Lucille Ball isn’t just sitting 
around waiting to get back to 
work again. She’s redecorating 
her Beverly Hills home from 
top to bottom, adding a pool and 
poolhouse. She’s found happi- 
ness again with Gary Morton, a 
very good comic whose voice 
sounds much like Clark Gable’s. 


(Continued on page 26) 

















































...1S in the 
final touch 
that makes 
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grooming 
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ELECTRIC SHAVER 


with new, exclusive 
built-in light that 
lets you see what 
you’re doing. 


Top-flight models choose Lady Sunbeam for the exclusive 
built-in light that makes it easy to do a thorough job... and 
for the speed and smoothness they get from the Micro-Twin 
Shaving Head, because it has one edge especially ground for 
gentle leg care, the other edge for tender underarms. Complete 
with gift case, $13.95 (recommended retail price). 





SUNBEAM CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 50O,ILL. e TORONTO 18, CANADA 
©S.C. ®SUNBEAM, LADY SUNBEAM, MICRO-TWIN 
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PARIS iS JUST A SPRAY AWAY 


The all-time fragrance classic from 
which memories are born: now in 
a new Spray-Mist Cologne, $2.50, 
the most delightful way to have 
Paris at your very fingertips always. 
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SICK, SICK, SICK! 


... I’m sick and tired of Liz’s troubles. 
She made her bed, let her sleep in it. 
And Sandra Dee talks like a baby and 
acts like a baby. Let her choose her own 
baby’s name. 
Mrs. Wes.ey D. 
Kendallville, Ind. 


I think if I see another picture or read 
another story about Jackie Kennedy, I 
will scream. 
“DIsGUSTED” 
Chicago, Il. 


Dear Disgusted: 
Turn to page 60 and start screaming.—Eb. 


I was delighted to read the article on 
Jackie Kennedy. It was just great! I'd 
rather read about Mrs. Kennedy than 
Liz, Debbie and Eddie any day. 
Jo ANN KENNY 
Detroit, Mich. 


When I buy a movie magazine, I want 
to read about films and respectable film 
personalities. Since PHotop.ay has turned 
into a political propaganda sheet, I shall 
no longer read your Washington-oriented 
trash. Goodbye, goodbye, goodbye! 

No Name 


Three goodbyes? She must really mean 
it.—Epb. 


WHAT’S HAPPENED? 


What’s happened to poor Ava Gardner? 
That tired photo of her in your gossip 
section saddens me tremendously. She 
has always been a great favorite of mine 
and I wonder what’s happened to make 
her seem so unhappy. And she seems to 
have lost all her glamour. 

Avice WHYTE 

Camden, N. J. 


Did you read “The Tragedy That Haunts 
Hollywood” in our November issue ?—Ep. 


GOONSVILLE! 


The pinup pictures in your magazine 
are terrible. You are wasting millions of 
square feet of paper on them. Not be- 
cause they are a bad idea, but the way 
they are taken. The first one of Van 
Williams was pretty good. The next of 
Diane McBain was Goonsville, and Lee 
Patterson was where you made your big 
mistake. He looked like he was enduring 
a shock. But, we really go for the gos- 
"eas 

FREEDOM WRITERS 

Detroit, Mich. 


Dig our latest dreamboat pinup on Page 
38. If that doesn’t send you out of this 
world, our Art Director will.—Eb. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


In response to your revealing article on 
the ordeal suffered by Gardner McKay, 
I believe we can all understand and com- 
mend his bravery in standing up to this 
scandal. Since he has money and was 
generous to this woman in her distress, 
perhaps because he was sorry for her, she 
contrived to accuse him. Perhaps she 
thought that he would settle out of court 
because of the unfavorable publicity 
resulting from a trial which might damage 
his career. 
A Fan 


Denver, Colo. 


I read your wonderful story on Sammy 
Davis’ baby. It was so touching, I just 
had to write... . 
Marcaret McCartuy 
Brighton, Mass. 


When I read about Rita Hayworth and 
her many loves, I can see that the real 
tragedy of her life is what the effect of 
these passing husbands will have on her 
girls. Certainly these marital upheavals 
will hurt her children in some way, and 
it is a pity the innocent are always the 
ones to suffer. Your story about Rebecca 
brought this fact home to me quite 
vividly. 

GioriaA GHINKA 

San Francisco, Calif. 


I don’t know where you get your informa- 
tion, but your story on George Maharis 
was completely false. Flushing High 
School dosen’t have gangs that dominate 
or run the school. It happens to be a very 
good school. I should know, since I am 
a student there. 

Gait SINGER 

Flushing, N.Y. 
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BE A PEN PAL 





Find a new and exciting friend 
JUST FOR YOU listed below. 





DIGS MUSIC 


SANDRA CLark, 20 

709 So. Bahnson Ave. 

Sioux Falls, S. D. 
HELEN KUHANEN, 16 
Keskikatu 18 
Pori, Finland 

Rosert Lim, 18 

420 North Bridge Rd. 

Singapore 7 
ZAINIK KESHISHIAN, 17 
8/3 Park Mansions 
Park St., Calcutta 16 
India 

Jupy McLees, 18 

Route 6 

Anderson, S$. C. 


STAMP COLLECTORS 


Diane Carton, 13 

11509 Oglesby St. 

Houston 29, Texas 
Frepverick E, Kattan, 16 
P.O. Box No. 89 
Bethlehem, Jordan 

Nancy Naytor, 13 

1431 N. 49th St. 

Milwaukee 8, Wisc. 
Diane VEILLEUX, 17 
11,956 Lavigne Street 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 

Jimmy Kruse, 12 

R.R. 1 


Waggoner, Ill. 


DIGS SPORTS 


Diane Bassipcr, 11 

408 Middle St. 

Bath, Me. 
ANN MELNICHUK, 14 
730 East 9th St. 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Lee MacDona.p, 16 

8 Queen Street, Sydney Mines 

Cape Breton, Nova Scotia 


JUST FRIENDS 


MicuHaEL WaALTERs, 10 
407 E. 9th St. 
c/o Royal Hotel 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Sue Dixon, 13 
2311 E. Thomas Ave. 
Fresno 2, Calif. 
Don Beaupet, 24 
319 Textile Ave. 
Lowell, Mass. 
MAHMOUD JAHANMAST, 20 
Jahanmast Railway 
Station Accounting Det. 
Tehran, Iran 


Betry Sioco, 16 
400 Echague St. Quiapo 
Manila, Philippines 
JACQUELINE Hester, 13 
Route #3 
Monroe, Ga. 
LARAINE Day, 18 
402 N. Beaumont Rd. 
Prairie du Chien, Wise. 
Jupy BauGHMaN, 11] 
1351 West 22nd St. 
Erie, Pa. 
GiLoriA Treprorp, 13 
15 North St. 
East Millinocket, Me. 
Suzette G. EscaLante, 13 
54 Rizal St. 
Hinigaran, Neg. Occ., Philippines 
JOANNE BiconeTtE, 14 
8032 Albion St. 
Philadelphia 36, Pa. 
SANDRA BrRINKMAN, 14 
364 Jefferson Rd. 
New Richmond, Wisc. 
Karen LENANDER, 16 
850 Jefferson Rd. 
New Richmond, Wisc. 
James T. Yap, 21 
2011 Vision St. 
Sta. Cruz, Manila, Philippines 
FRANCES ALBRECHT, 19 
General Delivery 
Giddings, Tex. 
Susan M. Bercer, 13 
1214 Haight Lane 
Sarnia, Ontario, Canada 
Mary Lamoureux, 21 
455 Craig Street West 
Suite 400 
Montreal 1, P.Q. Canada 
Joan Pervincer, 13 
Route No. 2 
Fort Ripley, Minn. 
Donna Parks, 13 
M. R. 
Middletown, Pa. 


MOVIE FANS 


CAROLYN Cratty—l4 yrs. 
RD #3 
Franklin, Pa. 
Jupy Lee Hatcner—19 yrs. 
1909 So. 11th St. 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Viota Pinson—15 yrs. 
1 Willow Wood, Ohio 
Rosin K. Erastus—17 yrs. 
Kangaru 
Box 17 
Embu, Kenya, Br. East Africa 
FapziLau IpRAHIM—15 yrs. 
2382 Jalan Yahaya Awal 
Johare Baharu, Johore 
Federation of Malaya 





Write to Readers, Inc., Puotor.ay, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. We regret that we 
cannot answer or return unpublished letters. 








So natural... 
even 


HE can’t tell! 


Nestle 


|= sh oe Ore) Le) & 


COLOR-BRIGHTENS YOUR HAIR 
SO EASILY + IN ONLY MINUTES 


Nestle Colorinse enhances your 
natural hair shade with color- 
highlights and sheen. Quickly rinses 
in... Stays color-true till your next 
dare lan) olelo nam mh ac-wrele-]om o)(elare(-mar-li ance) 
sunny splendor. Gives mousey brown 
sic RRamele-Rant-halomm ol-t-10ha eum Ci lel abhal-t—) 
faded red with fiery sparkle. Trans- 
io} gant-mee lO] | Mm olt-Lel am ar-liam comm ol-r-lebanael| 
brilliance. 12 glorious shades. 35¢ 


NESTLE COLORINSE 


Nestle Colortint gives rich, lustrous, 
all-over color that lasts through 3 
shampoos. Stronger than a rinse 
but not a permanent dye! Lanolin 
Val aloiaicte mmm) (-s-)4(-Wm Ovo) (oad ial am lale-tal-1e 
fies your own hair shade OR adds 
exciting NEWcolor. It’s world-famous 
ifolamo)(ctalellalcei lame -40-) AME) 40-1- Lc MLA 
faded hair. 10 lovely shades. 35¢ 


NESTLE COLORTINT 
Ros E87, 

£ ACCEPTED : 

*% McCalls# 
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» COLORINSE ¢ 


COLORS YOUR HAIR 
WITHOUT BLEACHING or DYEING 



























































Sex and Your Perspiration 











Q. Do you know there are two 
kinds of perspiration? 


A, It's true! One is “physical,” 
caused by work, heat, or exer- 
tion; the other is “nervous, stim- 
ulated by emotion or sexual ex- 
citement. It’s the kind that comes 
at moments when you are tense 
or emotionally excited. 











Q. Which perspiration is the 
worst offender? 


A. Doctors say that this “sex 
perspiration” is the big offender 
in underarm stains and odor. It 
comes from bigger, more power- 
ful glands —and this is the kind 
of perspiration that causes the 
most offensive odor. 























Q. How can you overcome this 
‘sex perspiration’? 


A. Science says you need a deo- 
dorant with a special ingredient 
specifically formulated to over- 
come this offensive “sex perspi- 
ration” odor. And here it is... 
exclusive PERSTOP*! So effec- 
tive, yet so gentle. 











Q. Why is araiv cream America’s 
most effective deodorant? 


A. Because of Perstop*, the most 
remarkable anti-perspirant ever 
developed. ARRID CREAM Deo- 
dorant safely stops perspiration 
stains and odor without irritation 
to normal skin. Protect your pret- 
ty dresses with ARRID CREAM! 


Proved 12 times as effective as 
any leading deodorant tested. 


New arriD fortified with Perstop* used daily, 
stops underarm dress stains, stops perspiration odor 
completely for 24 hours. Get ARRID CREAM today! 


Don’t Be Half-Safe! 


<q 1 49¢ 


plus tax. 


* Carter Pr lucts Trademark 
Use ARRID To Be Sure ri rere crcactants 
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Pamela Tiffin changes the 
color of her eyes as often as 
some gals change their dresses. 
She’ll have green orbs in “State 
Fair.” “I don’t make contact 
without my contacts,” she says. 
“If people think I’m snubbing 
them they should know I can’t 
see across the room without my 
lenses. I have them in all colors; 
I wore blue for ‘Summer and 
Smoke, green in ‘One, Two, 
Three. I also have gray and 
violet lenses but I’m saving them 
for future color films.” She’s 
eighteen and has worn contact 
lenses for five years. Billy Wild- 
er told me that not since Audrey 
Hepburn has he found a girl 
with so much natural talent. 
José Ferrer thinks so, too. 


continued 





We're wondering if Natalie 
Wood will get the same treat- 
ment from Warren Beatty that 
Joan Collins did. Joan gave up 
two years of her professional 
life to follow him wherever he 
went and then he dropped her. 
Natalie Wood flew to Key West, 
Florida, to be with him, then they 
weekended in Nassau. But un- 
like Joan—Natalie was. still 
married. 





Gardner McKay, who’s been 
flying east to visit Dolores Haw- 
kins weekends and_ holidays, 
came up with a surprise for her 
over Labor Day. He borrowed a 
yacht, entered the Seacliff Yacht 
Club race and came in second. 
Dolores wasn’t aboard. When 
Gardner sails a tough race, there 
are no gals to interfere. 





That’s all the news for now. 
I'll write you next month. « 
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IN HOLLYWOOD 








by Walter Winchell — 





————_ 
What 


the 
Fishers 
can't 
talk about — 
even now: 


the 
life 
Eddie 


still 
shares 
with 


Debbie 
ee” 
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SP SIRE 


Eddie Fisher sat at 
the table at Idlewild 
Airport’s Internation- 
al Restaurant and 
gazed meditatively 
across the half-empty 
dining room. He 
seemed to be swal- 
lowed up in thought, 
deep and brooding. 
His eyes were tired 
and his face reflected 
the overwhelming 
anxiety that had 
forced him into a 
night of sleepless 
tossing and turning. 

Eddie had been 
worried sick by his 
wife’s sudden _indis- 
position. There had 
been no warning, no 
sign. 

From my own table 
across the aisle from 
Eddie, | could see how 
he might well be wor- 
ried about the load of 
work that was ahead 
for Liz as ‘‘Cleopa- 
tra.’’ And yet, some- 
how, because of what 
| had just learned, | 
wondered—was_ Ed- 
die thinking about Liz 


at that very moment, 
(Continued on page 76) 
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“I’ve been in love ever since I can 









































remember,’’ Troy Donahue confesses. ‘It’s 
made my life go round and my 


career go up.”’ And one day, say his enemies, 


it will also be his downfall 


When Troy Donahue was only seventeen, but already on his own 
in New York, he stood one night in a Park Avenue apartment 
watching a gay party swirl around him. As he did, a girl tripped 
by and tossed her mink coat in his arms. . . . “Hold this for me 

a minute, will you?” she asked. “I'll be right back.” .. . An hour 
later the same girl flashed past Troy again. He was still holding the 
mink. “You mean you’ve actually been standing here holding my coat all 
this time?” she gasped. . . . “Yes, ma’am,” said Troy. .. . “Well—!” The girl 
stared at him reflectively and Troy stared back. She was beautiful and 
sophisticated looking and obviously older—in short, exciting. And she 
crooked her finger. “Let’s get out of here,” she said suddenly. “Come 
with me.” ... Troy went. For the next few (Continued on page 32) 
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a Photijalay, 
weeks she took him on a journey to 
Paradise. She also broke his young 
heart. For a while he didn’t care if 
he lived or died. 

At twenty-four, and by now Holly- 
wood’s fastest rising young star, Troy 
Donahue is still figuratively stand- 
ing with his arms extended—ready 
for something to drop and a finger 
to beckon. Not necessarily a girl’s 
finger, but any interesting summons 
from life. 

This trait has brought him—and 
still brings—both pleasure and pain, 
delight and depression, good for- 
tune and bad. It has made him 
both friends and enemies, earned 
him praise and criticism, admira- 
tion and anger. It has launched al- 
most as many romances for Troy as 


Helen once did ships, and with al- 
most as (Continued on page 34) 





Baby Merle Johnson with his grandma. 
Even then, the future Troy Donahue 
wasn’t too shy to pose for beefcake. 











1. Two beauties, year-old Troy 
and his mother. 2. Maybe he 
didn’t sing well at two, but 
he sure sang loud. 3. And he 
even tried hard to accompany 
himself. 4. Another year, and 
the athletic age set in. 5. By 


five he wore his sweatshirt with 
an air. 6. Nearly nine here, 
with his adored baby sister Eve. 
7. Even at eleven he liked girls. 
8. At sixteen, at a ring dance. 
He was an old hand at romance. 





















NEAR BEANE! 


When Troy was little, they said 


he'd be a lover. They were right 

















































continued 





many wrecks. In the end it brought 
Troy what he always dreamed of hav- 
ing—an acting career. But along the 
way it has also brought him danger- 
ously close to being a bum. It has 
landed him in the hospital—and in 
jail. But it is a blessing—or curse— 
which, his friends agree, he is power- 
less to change. 

“Troy has no self-protective de- 
vices whatever,” says Delmer Daves, 
who has directed all his Warner 
Brothers pictures and knows him as 
a father knows a son. “He has no 
guard up, no guile. He is embarrass- 
ingly honest. He almost offers you his 
heart. People can get hurt this way.” 

Says Eve, his sister, “Troy has al- 
ways worn his heart on his sleeve.” 

And Lee Patterson, a “SurfSide 
Six” colleague and Troy’s good 
friend, explains how he became one: 
“You meet Troy and his manner 
seems to say ‘Hello—come on in.’ So 
you do.” 

In his latest picture, “Susan Slade,” 
Troy himself philosophizes, “Most 
people on this earth are either closed 
or open. . . . The open people are 
open to life and all it has to offer—all 
the joys and all the hurts. Open peo- 
ple live—(Continued on page 86) 


a Photijalay, 
TROY DONAHUE 
Like Choy 





I Leticia Roman was lucky, casual dates didn’t burn her. 
2 Nan Morris and Troy were close—till the going got too rough. 
3 Connie Stevens dated Troy, jilted Gary Clarke. 


4 Troy was in Sandra Dee’s life before she married Bobby. 
& Lili Kardell thought she had Troy’s heart, but broke her own. 
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There’s a mighty strange rumor going around 
town about Dolores Hart. 

“About me?” asked Dolores, her big blue 
eyes getting bigger and bluer. 

“Yes,” I said, “about you. I hear tell 
you've a price tag on a husband. In fact, the 
rumor is that a man—and I hear he’s an ‘older’ 
man—is so interested in keeping you single, 
he’s willing to pay you $5,000 not to marry 
until your twenty-fifth birthday. Now, just 
what do you say to that?”’ 

“Well,” said Miss Hart, 
without batting an eye- 
lash, “it’s true, absolutely 
true!”’ 

Her answer shocked me 
so I almost dropped my 
forkful of Caesar salad. I 
couldn’t believe dear Do- 
lores Hart, the sweetest, 
prettiest young lady in 
Hollywood was a com- 
plete hoax. All sorts of 
thoughts ran through my 
brain. Miss Purity, in- 
deed . . . and here she is 
mixed up with an older 
man... and not only 
does she admit it, but she 
seems so cool, calm and 
I-don’t-care-ish about it. 

“Do you want to talk 
about it?” I asked, almost fearing her answer. 

“‘Sure,’’ she smiled. ‘‘I don’t care who knows!”’ 

She’s a brazen one, I thought. I said, ‘“Would 
you care to name the gentleman?” 

“His name is Kude, Fred Kude.. . he’s 
my grandfather, you know.” 

At this point I did drop my forkful of salad. 
Dolores burst out laughing. As I picked lettuce 
leaves from my lap, she went on, seemingly 
oblivious to my shock and surprise. 


xe 


What would you do if someone offered you 
$5,000 not to marry? Incredible? Well, 
this is just what happened to Dolores Hart. 





“Well, let’s see. I guess I’d better start at 
the beginning. The first thing you should know 
is that my grandfather’s the reason I became 
interested in movies. He was a projectionist 
in a movie house, and he was so bored with his 
job he was always falling asleep. It was my job 
to sit in the projection booth with him and 
wake him up in time to change the reels. I saw 
hundreds of movies, but you know something, 
it was a long time before I knew movies had 
sound... I couldn’t hear 
a thing in that stuffy 
little booth.” 

Somehow I was begin- 
ning to get the idea that 
grandfather was sort of 
a character. It didn’t 
seem natural for this fin- 
ishing-schoollassieto have 
a character for a grand- 
father. And then she told 
me about her grand- 
mother. 

“Grandmother’sachar- 
acter to end all characters. 
I’m firmly convinced they 
ia broke the mold after she 
— was born. She’s a waitress 
in Chicago—but the job 
wasn’t easy to get. When 
she first applied, she was 
told she was too old— 
what with her gray hair and missing teeth. 
Furious, Grandma went home and doused her 
hair in peroxide. Then she enrolled in a night 
course in mechanical dentistry and made her- 
self a set of dental plates. Months later she 
returned to the restaurant, a youthful vision. 
She got the job. And that’s not all,” she 
giggled. “She can stand on her head and, at 
the same time, smoke a cigarette and drink a 
martini—full strength!’’ (Continued on page 72) 
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BREAKS 4 
THE BIG STORY 
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. On August 28, 1961, in a house i 
. Paris, Dick Beymer asked 20-year-old: 


# French actress Dany Saval to marry & 
Be Dit N U 2) a On August 28, 1961, Dick Beymer 
2 ¢ “Goodbye.” 
Goodbye to girls in bikinis rubbing= 
_— sandy fingers through his hair. Goodbye” 
to starlets dressed in borrowed silver 
kissing him for publicity” and pr 
Goodbye to too much pizza at midnig 
e ° too much despair at seven in the mo 


Goodbye to the game, the search, 
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THE 

1ORST 
BUGHHOLZ 
TRAGEDY 





THI: 
HORST 
BUGHHOL 
TRAGE: 





Fast-driving Horst Buchholz, often called 
Germany’s Jimmy Dean, barely escaped 
with his life—as Dean didn’t. Missing a 
curve at top speed, Horst crashed his white 
Cadillac into a tree outside Munich and 
was seriously hurt. He was later convicted 
of drunken driving and fined 25,000 Ger- 
man marks—about $6,250—to be con- 
tributed to the Red Cross. A prison sentence 
of twenty-five days was suspended, his 
driver’s license revoked for ten months. But 
what worried Horst most, as he came to in 
the hospital, was that his wife Miriam 
might be notified of the accident before the 
doctor could give a favorable report. It was 
bad enough—a severe concussion and in- 
ternal injuries. 

Ironically, the script of his current pic- 
ture, “One, Two, Three,” sends Horst crash- 
ing into the Brandenburg Gate on a motor- 
cycle, but with less drastic results. 

As to the Jimmy Dean label—Horst ob- 
jects. “I am myself!” he insists. THE ENp 














Once a windshield—now a mess of jagged glass and metal. 
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Shocked bystanders watched as ambulance attendants eased the famous young star of “Fanny” onto a stretcher. 


scene pictures! 
-exclusive to Photoplay 
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From one end of the country to the other, the headlines 
screamed the news: BIG DRAFT CALL! WAR THREAT IN- 
CREASES! And with the news came an avalanche of letters, 
letters addressed to PHOTOPLAY, asking: Which stars will be 
drafted? . . . Will a married actor be called? . . . Will Fabian 





and Frankie Avalon have to go? . . . What about Rock? . . . 
What about Elvis?...Which actors are in the Reserves? ... 
What about an actor who's just had a baby? 

Because of the impossibility of answering each question 


ie | | 


personally, we decided to publish a list of the most popular 
movie and TV stars (see page 46) and their draft status. 

Those most likely to be drafted, according to information 
provided by members of the Los Angeles Board of Selective 
Service, are unmarried males between the ages of 21 and 26. 
Within this group, the 23-year-olds would most likely be called 
first. However, young men from 18 to, 21 are also eligible for 
the draft, and those in the Reserves are subject to call even 
before a national emergency is declared. Men between the 
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ages of 26 and 36 would probably be taken only in case of 
national call-up. Those over 36 would be tapped only in case 
of actual war. 

Please bear in mind that the predictions of each star's 
military future are the opinions of the editors of PHOTOPLAY, 
based on the latest draft board announcements, and are not 
actual draft standings. 

The specific draft status of each star is confidential and 
cannot be released to the public. 








NICK ADAMS 


30. Married, 

2. children. 2 years in 
Navy. Will he be 
drafted? Only in 
national emergency. 


PAUL ANKA 

20 and single. ? 

Will he be drafted? € 
Very likely. 


JAMES ARNESS 








36. Divorced, 3 
children. Army. 
Will he be drafted? 
Only in national 
emergency 








FRANKIE AVALON 





21 and single. 2 
Will he be drafted? |) 
Very likely. hie 





WARREN BEATTY 


23 and single. 
Will he be drafted? 
j Very likely. 








RICHARD BEYMER "Sy 


22 and single. 
Will he be drafted? e 
Leg injury will 
keep him aut. Ml 





PAT BOONE 





27. Married, 4 chil- 
~, dren. Will he be 
drafted? Not likely. 











JIMMY BOYD 


22. Married, no 


called. 


MARLON BRANDO 


37. Divorced, 2 chil- 
dren. Rejected for 
service in 1942. Will 
he be drafted? 
Over draft age. 





se PETER BROWN 





a 25. Divorced, no 
children. Army. Will 
he be drafted? ~__ 
Possibly. 





RAYMOND BURR °©* 


44. Divorced, no 
children. 6 years in 
Navy. Will he be 
drafted? Over draft 


EDD BYRNES 


28 and single. 
Will he be drafted? 









children. In Air Force 
Reserves. Will he be 
drafted? If unit is 














Possibly. 
MICKEY CALLAN 


25. Married, 1 
child. Will he be 
drafted? Not likely. 


JOHNNY CASH 


Force. Will he be 
drafted? Only in 








29. Married, 4 chil- 
dren. 3 years in Air 





national emergency. 


JIMMY CLANTON 


21 and single. 
Will he be drafted? 
Very likely. 





BARRY COE 


27. Married, 1 child. 
Will he be drafted? 
Football injury to 
knee will keep 

him out. 








sere BOB CONRAD 


26. Married, 2 chil- 
dren. Will he be 
drafted? Not likely. 





ROBERT CULP —& 


r 





30. Married, 1 child. 
Will he be drafted? 
Not likely. 





' TONY CURTIS 


36. Married, 2 chil- 
dren. Signalman in 
Navy. Will he be 

drafted? Not likely. 





JAMES DARREN 


24. Married, 2 
children. Will he be 
drafted? Not likely. 








BOBBY DARIN 


25. Married, child 
due in December. 
Will he be drafted? 
} § Heart condition will 
keep him out. 

















a 





Vv 








MARK DAMON 


28 and single. 








y- Will he be drafted? 
Not likely. 
BOB DENVER 


26. Married, 2 chil- 
dren. Will he be 
drafted? Not likely. 





BRAD DILLMAN 


26. Separated, 2 
children. Marines. 
Will he be drafted? 
Only in national 
emergency. 








TROY DONAHUE 


24 and single. ° 

Will he be drafted? 
Knee injury will 
keep him out. 





CLINT EASTWOOD 


31. Married, no chil- 
dren. 2 years in 
. ; Army. Will he be 
™ | drafted? Only in na- 
Sm, | tional emergency. 








DUANE EDDY 





23 and single. 
Will he be drafted? 
Possibly. 








a DON EVERLY 






23. Divorced, 1 child. 
Will he be drafted? 
Possibly. 














national emergency. 





.Will he be drafted? 








PHIL EVERLY 


21 and single. 
Will he be drafted? 
, Possibly. 





FABIAN 


18 and single. 
Will he be drafted? 
Not likely. 








PETER FALK 


34. Married, no chil- 
dren. Merchant Ma- 
rines. Will he be 
drafted? Eye defect 


will keep him out. 


33. Married, 3 chil- 
dren. 2 years in 
Army. Will he be 
drafted? Only in 


ERIC FLEMING 


33 and single. Mer- 
chant Marines. Will 
he be drafted? __ 
Not likely. 





SEAN FLYNN “2 


20 and single. 





Possibly. ‘ 


JAMES GARNER 


33. Married, 2 chil- 


rines. Will he be 
drafted? Only in 











ee 


tional emergency. 








dren. Merchant Ma- 





national emergency. 

































ANTHONY GEORGE 


34 and single. Air 
Force. Will he be 
drafted? Only in 
national emergency. 


CLU GULAGHER 


30. Married, 1 child. 

Marines. Will he 
be drafted? Only in 
national emergency. 





GEORGE HAMILTON 


22 and single. 
Will he be drafted? 
Very likely. 





TY HARDIN 


30. Divorced, 4 chil- 
dren. Army Signal 
Corps. Will he be 
drafted? Only in na- 





DARRYL HICKMAN 


30. rried, 1 child. 
2 years in Army. 
Will he be drafted? 
Only in national 





DWAYNE HICKMAN 


27 and single. 
Will he be drafted? 
Not likely. 








BOB HORTON 


36. Married, no chil- 
dren. Coast Guard. 
Will he be drafted? 
Only in national 
emergency. 











ROCK HUDSON 


36. Divorced, no chil- 
dren. 2 years in 
Navy. Will he be 
drafted? Only in na- 
tional emergency. 





TAB HUNTER 


30 and single. Coast 
Guard. Will he be 
drafted? 

Not likely. 





WILL HUTCHINS 


29 and single. Army 
Signal Corps. Will 
he be drafted? — 
Only in national 
emergency. 








JIM HUTTON 


26. Married, 2 chil- 
dren. 2 years in 
Army. Will he be 
drafted? Only in 

national emergency. 


DAVID JANSSEN 


31. Married, no chil- 
dren. 2 years in 
Army. Will he be 
drafted? Only in 
national emergency. 








DEAN JONES 


31. Married, 2 chil- 
dren. 4 years in 
Navy. Will he be 
drafted? Only in 

national emergency. 





JACK KELLY 


dren. Air Force. 
Will he be drafted? 
Only in national 
emergency. 











MICHAEL LANDON 


24. Married, 2 chil- 

, dren. Will he be 
y} Vi drafted? 

auae Not Not likely. 


STEVE LAWRENCE 


26. Married, 1 child. 
2 years in Army. 
Will he be drafted? 

















34. Married, no chil- 





Only in national 
emergency. 


JACK LEMMON 


Navy. Will he be 
drafted? Only in 
national emergency. 


JERRY LEWIS 


35. Married, 5 chil- 
dren. Will he be 
drafted? Not likely. 


GARY LOCKWOOD 


24 and single. 
Will he be drafted? 





36. Divorced, 1 child. 











Knee injury will 
keep him out. 


ROBERT LOGAN 


20 and single. 
Will he be drafted? 
Very likely. 





GEORGE MAHARIS 


30 and single. 
Marines. Will he be 
drafted? Not likely. 








KERWIN MATTHEWS 


33 and single. 

‘ Air Force. Will he 
be drafted? drafted? Only Only in 

énN 


national emergency. 





DOUG McCLURE 


25. Divorced, 1 child. 
Will he be drafted? 
Not likely. 





GARDNER McKAY 


27 and single. 
Will he be drafted? 
Possibly. 





STEVE McQUEEN 


31. Married, 2 chil. 
dren. Marines. 

Will he be drafted? 
Only in national 
emergency. 





SAL MINEO 


22 and single. 
Will he be drafted? 
Very likely. 








DON MURRAY 


32. Divorced, 2 chil- 
dren. Conscientious 
objector. Will he 
be drafted? No. 


DAVID NELSON 


25. Married, no chil- 
dren. Air National 
Guard Reserves. 
Will he be drafted? 
If unit is called. 
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RICKY NELSON 





TOMMY SANDS RUSS TAMBLYN 








_ 24. Married, no chil- 
dren. In Air Force 

| Reserves. Will he be 
| drafted? If unit 


25. Married, no chil- 
dren. 2 years in 


21 and single. Army. Will he be 








Will he be drafted? +3 drafted? Only in 
Very likely. is called. national emergency. 
PAUL NEWMAN JOHN SAXON CONWAY TWITTY 


36. Married, 4 chil- 
dren. Navy. Will 
he be drafted? 
Only in national 
emergency. 


26. Married, 3 chil- 
dren. 2 years in 
Army. Will he be 
drafted? Only in 
national emergency. 


27 and single. 
Will he be drafted? 
Possibly. 











GEORGE PEPPARD JAMES SHIGETA coer BOB WAGNER 





30. Married, 2 chil- 
dren. 2 years in 
Marines. Will he be 
drafted? Only in 
3 national emergency. 


29 and single. 2 
years in Marines. 
Will he be drafted? 


Saly in national 


emergency. 


31. Separated, no 
children. Will he be 
drafted? Not likely. 











TONY PERKINS JOHN SMITH CLINT WALKER 





35. Married, 1 child. 
3 years in Merchant 
Marines. Will he 

be drafted? Only in 

national emergency. \ 


i — 


30. Married, no chil- 
dren. Will he be 
drafted? Not likely. 


28 and single. 
Will he be drafted? 


Possibly. 


























ELVIS PRESLEY ROGER SMITH PAT WAYNE 
r 26 and single. 2 28. Married, 2 chil- 
\ years in Army. dren, 3rd on way. 
Will he be drafted? Will he be drafted? 21 and single. 
Only in national Only in national Will he be drafted? 
£- emergency. emergency. Very likely. 








JIMMY RODGERS yim P ROBERT STACK i STUART WHITMAN 





28. Separated, 1 
child. 4 years in 
Air Force. Will he 


42. Married, 2 chil- 
dren. 5 years in 
Navy. Wiil he be 


33. Married, 4 chil- 
dren. 3 years in 
Army. Will he be 






be drafted? Only in drafted? Over drafted? Only in 
national emergency. draft age. national emergency. 










VAN WILLIAMS 








BOBBY RYDELL DEAN STOCKWELL 















24. Married, no chil- 
dren. Will he be 
drafted? Not likely. i 


27. Married, 2 
= children. Will he be 
: drafted? Not likely. 






19 and single. 
Will he be drafted? 
Possibly. 














A native “prahu” is a far cry from 
Rock’s private luxury yacht, but he 
found it great for soaking up sun. ‘ 


By jungle footpath, by dug-out canoe and by 
plane, the famous movie actor beat his way 
through the tropics. Wherever he landed, the 
word went: “Big man come.” Natives pushed 
through the wilds to stare at him. 

He was big, all right. B-i-i-g! But movie 
star? What is movie star? He could’ve been 
‘an air-conditioner salesman, for all they un- 
derstood of his mission. For Rock Hudson was 
in Equatorial South America to shoot scenes 


for Universal’s “The Spiral Road”—and no- 
body here had ever seen a movie, or even a 
camera. What excited them most was the huge 
silver bird which flew through the sky. 

One thing puzzled the grass-hut villagers. 
Why, in this hot, humid land, did the stran- 
ger wear so much? They were too courteous to 
ask—bui relieved when Rock finally decided 
that it was polite to honor local customs. 
So he stripped, too. (Please turn the page) 





An Amerindian woman 
shows Rock how she spins 
thread after gathering 
wild cotton. At right, he 
learns the intricacies 


of paddling a prahu— 


much tippier than a yacht. 





Kock Hudson... 


Along the Marowijne River, which separates Surinam from French 
Guiana, Rock found a village of particularly friendly people. Like 
everybody else he had met on this adventure, not one of the 400 
residents knew what a moving picture was. But that’s in the past! 
Now many of them are real pros—in background shots for Rock’s new 
picture. Before leaving the place, Rock asked its name, and found 
that it’s called “Bigi-Ston,” which in bush talki-talki means “Big 
Stone.” And that’s “Rock” in anybody’s language, no?—-THE ENp 


Rock made friends 
with youngsters of 
all ages, and in 
all stages of 
dress and undress. 
The tots above go 


to mission school. 
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WARREN 
BEATTY 


continued 








“I'm willing to admit we have the 
same parents,’ Warren says 
when asked about the relation- 
ship between him and his pixie- 
like sister, Shirley MacLaine. 





difference has been made into as 
heinous a crime as Hollywood can 
conceive. It’s almost as bad as having 
an old-fashioned, “square-shaped” 
swimming pool. 

Beatty, they accuse, is different 
from his pixie sister. Way, way out 
different. 

He doesn’t have a smidgen of a 
sense of humor. 

That’s what they say: No humor. 

Well, now, maybe. 

And then again, maybe not. 


“Sexiest newcomer around’’ 


It just so happens that young Mr. 
Beatty, who comes from Arlington, 
Virginia, has a few other things go- 
ing for him—up to and including an 
awesome reputation as “absolutely 
the sexiest newcomer around.” Oh; 
and yes, there were times when War- 
ren, as solemn as a barn owl, would 
stop studying his script on the set of 
M-G-M’s “All Fall Down,” or even 
cease for a moment ogling his incan- 
descent co-star, Eva Marie Saint, and 
get down on the floor to do ten, fif- 
teen or maybe twenty quick push-ups. 
He is a man, he says with steely de- 
termination, who believes in keeping 
fit. 

But about this “no sense of hu- 
mor” bit... 

Actually, Warren’s is wry and se- 
cretive, rather than uproarious—per- 
haps even as unique and “different” 
as Warren is himself. 


“‘Who’s Geyger Krocp?”’ 


He must be different. Why else 
would he do those things he’s always 
doing? 

Take a certain directory board in 
the foyer of the stars’ dressing room 
building at M-G-M. While Warren 
was working there, the building’s 
glittering occupants were listed as 
follows: Laurence Harvey, Richard 
Widmark, Marlon Brando, Henry 
Fonda, Glenn Ford, Geyger Krocp, 
Paul Newman. 


Visitors, staring at that multi-mil- 
lion-dollar directory of stars, would 
say, “Geyger who? Is this some kind 
of gag?” The answer, curiously 
enough, was both “Yes” and “No.” It 
was a gag, Warren’s gag, for he was 
“Geyger Krocp.” But it was also a 
serious effort on Warren’s part to 
point out just how strangely anony- 
mous the name “Warren Beatty” 
would be among that roster of world- 
famous stars. 

And then there was that day sev- 
eral years ago when famed director 
Josh Logan set out to make a screen 
test of Warren to survey his poten- 
tialities as a lover-boy in a proposed 
movie, “Parrish.” (As it turned out, 
Warren never got the role, nor did 
Josh Logan make the picture.) At 
any rate, Warren was supposed to 
demonstrate his kissing talents with 
Jane Fonda. Jane was somewhat well- 
known at the time, but Warren was 
strictly a big man on TV soap operas. 


“Grab her, boy’’ 
“All right, kids,” Logan said, when 


the lights and camera were ready, 
“this is a ‘take.’ Make it good.” 

The camera rolled for a moment, 
then Logan called, “Stop.” 

“Look,” he said to Warren, “are 
you afraid of Jane or something? 
Grab her, boy, grab her. Don’t be 
shy.” 

Warren grabbed her. More, he fas- 
tened himself to Miss Fonda like one 
of those species of eel-like creatures 
who glue themselves to their prey, 
and he kissed, and kissed and kissed. 

“Cut!” said Logan, to a pair of 
unheeding ears. 

“Stop!” said Logan, even louder 
this time. 

“Hey, Warren, we’re all out of 
film. That’s enough!” 

“Well,” Warren said, with only the 
merest flicker in his sea-blue eyes, 
“you told me to kiss her, didn’t you? 
So I did.” Then, smiling, he added: 
“You know (Continued on page 79) 
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JACK KENNEDY 





continued 


for a producer, and on the second line of “That Old 
Black Magic,” she burst into tears. 

“And what’s more,” she sobbed, “I can’t act either, 
I've never actedein my whole life.” 

Impressed by such candor, the producer signed 
her anyway. She walked out with a contract, cling- 
ing to her agent and weeping. She wept so much all 
during her first picture that the director dubbed: her 
“Miss Lachrymose.” 

But she worked hard and learned everything. She 
drove herself mercilessly so she would be able to 
sleep. Jack Carson, her co-star, said she seemed to 


a 








PAUL ANKA 


search desperately for something to lean-on, “some 
sort of. substitute faith.” Born a Catholic, she dab- 
10) (To Rotem Ohetha-tu -betttestmiael-seMaubwclctelm Oletetiat-lemicvell-tetsts 
permanently. She read the Bible daily, went from 
three and a half packages of cigarettes a day to 
none, and no drinking at all. But for all her seeking, 
real happiness eluded her. 

On her twenty-seventh birthday she was married 
again, to the man who had been managing her busi- 
ness affairs. Now she gave her personal life into his 
keeping as well. 


She was a big film star. a top recording star, a 


pamenne % he Wein we 


CONNIE STEVENS 





LESLIE CARON 


a 


ROCK HUDSON 


wife in love with her husband. But she was feeling 
the pile-up of the long tough years when over-work 
had been her only medicine for a heartache. She 
couldn't slow down, she didn’t know how. 

“She couldn't breathe.” a\close friend said. “We’d 
go shopping, and she’d gasp\and I'd have to find a 
paper bag for her to breathe into.” She discovered 
a lump in her breast and panicked—was it cancer? 
Yet her faith forbade doctoring. Her husband pa- 
tiently persuaded her that it would be all right to 
see a surgeon. The dreaded lump did prove to be a 
benign cyst and was removed. 


During this time of crisis she wanted only to be 
with three people—her husband, her mother, her 
son. Perhaps unaware of what she was going through, 
the Hollywood Women’s Press Club voted her their 
“Sour Apple” as the “Most .Uncooperative’ Actress 
of the Year.” She brooded over the slap until it 
became the straw that almost broke the camel’s 
back. All in all, she came closer to a collapse that 
year than ever in her troubled life. 

But from her near-collapse she did learn some- 
thing: to be strong, yes 





lelehas srelaceye strong for herown 
good: to lean a little more, (Continued on page 67) 





the three men in 


JACKIE KENNEDYS 


It may happen at the exact moment when 
the two, large, butter-browned, parsley-gar- 
nished, twenty-two pound turkeys are passed 
around the crowded mahogany table. 

It may happen just as all the family present 
bow their heads and Papa Joe Kennedy, at the 
head of the table, says, “Bless us O Lord and 
these Thy gifts which we are about to receive 
from Thy bounty through Christ our Lord.” 

It may happen late in the afternoon when 
Caroline and John, Jr. and their many, many 
little cousins come flocking over from Bob 
Kennedy’s place nearby to Papa Joe’s main 
house to join their parents. 

It may happen late in the evening after the 
kids have been tucked into beds and left in 

charge of baby-sitters, while the grownups 
' return to the big house to eat a supper, by the 
library fire, of whatever leftovers the young- 
sters failed to gobble up previously. 

It may happen first thing in the morning 
while Jackie is preparing Jack’s favorite holi- 
day breakfast of bacon, eggs and waffles with 
pure maple syrup. 

It may happen at any time during that long, 
lazy Thanksgiving Day at Joe Kennedy’s ram- 
bling, shingled, eighteen-room house at Hy- 
annis Port, Massachusetts. The magic moment 
when time will stand still. The bitter-sweet 
time when Jackie Kennedy will count her 
present and past blessings, and in thought and 
in memory shut out the bustling world around 
her as she concentrates on the three men in 


her life—the three most important men she 
has ever known. Two living, one dead. But the 
dead man as alive in her heart as he’d always 
been. For he was her father—the first man in 
her life. 

John Vernou Bouvier III used to take his 
small daughter to the zoo in Central Park. He 
loved animals as much as she did—he even let 
her keep a pet rabbit in their big apartment at 
740 Park Avenue, bedded down in a bathtub. 
When she was six, he gave her a pony to ride 
at their East Hampton place. He walked 
ahead, holding the reins—but once she had 
learned to trot across the fields safely he let 
her go it alone. .. . He helped her with home- 
work—he was a broker and good at arith- 
metic. .. . He was an athlete and taught her 
how to hit a backhand right down the line. He 
took her to the ballet, and she was proud to sit 
beside such a handsome father. 

But when she was eleven, her parents di- 
vorced, and her beloved dad could be only a 
part-time father. She spent some of every 
summer vacation with him, but in her daily 
life she missed him. She became a shy and 
withdrawn girl. A friend of Jacqueline Bou- 
vier said at the time, “Her father was the 
closest person in her life.” Without him she 
was desolate. 

Two years later her mother married Hugh 
D. Auchincloss, a wealthy Washington invest- 
ment banker. Her stepfather owned a secluded 
estate in Merrywood, Virginia, where life was 










































gracious, dignified and peaceful. Here she 
lived the life of the debutante-to-be daughter 
of a country squire, and here she became ex- 
tremely fond of her stepfather. He was kind, 
gentle and understanding—everything a fa- 
ther should be. 

The only trouble was that she couldn’t for- 
get her own father. Not for a single day. “He 
was a most devastating figure,” she recalled. 
“At school all my friends adored him and used 
to line up to be taken out to dinner when he 
came to see me.” 

When she was sixteen, she acquired a half- 
sister, Janet, and two years later a half- 
brother, James. She had fun writing and illus- 
trating stories for them. The delight in their 
eyes, the way they responded to her efforts— 
this was something tangible, wonderful and 
real. This gave her life meaning. 

Much else of what she was doing was unreal 
or unsatisfactory. Even when at eighteen she 
was presented to Society and columnist Cholly 
Knickerbocker wrote, “Queen Deb of the Year 
is Jacqueline Bouvier, a regal debutante who 
has classic features and the daintiness of 
Dresden porcelain,” something was missing. 
Something, perhaps, that had disappeared the 
day her father walked out of their Park Ave- 
nue apartment seven years before. 

The following year, when she was nineteen, 
she felt her dissatisfaction even more acutely. 
She was drifting aimlessly without plan or 
purpose, searching (Continued on page 82) 


The late John Bouvier was a loving father and devoted 
companion. When her parents divorced, Jackie missed him. 


From the moment Jackie 
met hard-driving, no-non- 
sense Joe Kennedy, she 
knew he'd influence her. 


As with most wives, it was 
her own husband who had 
the most profound effect 
on her. But how greatly he 
changed her was surprising. 





by JIM HOFFMAN 








People are talking. It’s a bare six months since 
Sharon Hugueny and Bob Evans were married, and 
yet—rumors are in the air. Not the usual kind of 
rumors—no one has come out and said the Evans- 
Hugueny marriage is on the rocks—but people are 
beginning to ask: What kind of a marriage 1s it? 

From the beginning, there were questions. 

Why did this sophisticated, handsome millionaire 
fall in love with a sheltered, unworldly seventeen- 
year-old girl? 

Why did the talented, lovely teenager, with her 
youth still before her, marry a man almost twice her 
age, a man who, from the beginning, regarded her 
tolerantly as a child? 

Answers were not easy to come by. The most fre- 
quent guess was that Bob Evans had fallen in love 
with Sharon Hugueny because (Continued on page 64) 
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Sharon Hugueny cried when she became Mrs. Bob Evans; she 
cried before her honeymoon. Now Hollywood is 


asking: Are these the tears of happiness—or fear? 
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For a moment, in this honeymoon photo, Sharon and Bob forget the tears. 


he was tired of the mature, sophis- 
ticated women he’d been dating for 
years. Sharon was young, fresh, un- 
spoiled. Bob could mold her into his 
idea of the perfect wife. 

And to Sharon, Bob Evans repre- 
sented freedom from her parents’ 
restraint. She’d had more than her 
share of that. Bob, sophisticated, 
moneyed, exciting, was an open 
door to a new way of life—the kind 
of life any girl would long for. 

They married after a whirlwind 
six-week courtship. “It had to be 
short,” Bob explained. “It was such 
a risky thing we were doing. We 
knew that if we waited to think 
about it, one of us would have 


continued 


backed off!’ Hollywood gasped, 
gossiped and then—with fingers 
crossed—wished them well. 

For a time it looked like the 
wish would be fulfilled. 

Sharon was radiantly beautiful 
at her wedding. The fact that her 
parents were present proved that, 
no matter how violently they had 
objected to Sharon’s relationship 
with Bob, they had given the 
marriage their blessing. The newly- 
weds honeymooned in Hawaii. They 
came home to a sixteen-room man- 
sion in California. When Bob had 
to return to his dresswear business 
in New York, Sharon went with 
him despite the objections of her 
studio. The young couple settled 
down in a handsome apartment on 
luxurious Sutton Place. Sharon did 
the cooking. Bob said he was the 
happiest man in the world. 

Seen at a distance, it was a very 
rosy picture. But a closer look re- 
vealed a number of surprising de- 
tails—and one very startling rumor. 

Sharon wept throughout her 
beautiful wedding. Was it the hap- 
py, excited tears of a young bride, 
or the sobs of a suddenly frightened 
child? 

She cried again that afternoon 
when she was reminded that it was 
time to leave for the airport for 
their Hawaiian honeymoon. 

Sharon was (Continued on page 66) 
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actually not too happy to come to New 
York. She said it wasn’t fair to her studio. 
Finally, she gave in. The result was a 
suspension from the studio and possibly 
the end of her career. 

In New York Sharon was lonely. She 
saw no one, went nowhere, was left to her 
own devices most of the time. 

Rumor had it that Sharon was pregnant, 
that she had been seen wearing maternity 
clothes. Reporters who tried to talk to her 
in New York were told she was in Holly- 
wood. Hollywood reporters promptly 
turned the town upside down—and found 
no trace of her. 

Day by day the mystery deepened and 
the talk grew louder. Where was Sharon? 
Was she hiding? Why? 


Bob’s set in his ways 


In Sharon’s absence, Bob Evans was 
surprisingly available for comment. From 
behind an executive desk at Evan-Picone 
he denied most of the stories vigorously. 
Sharon was not pregnant, he said. And 
added, “I hope she won’t be for at least 
two years.” Sharon had not been unfair to 
her studio; the studio had been unfair to 
her, refusing to lend her out when another 
studio offered a good part, demanding 
that she make the long, expensive journey 
west for a succession of undistinguished 
television roles. He wanted Sharon to act, 
Bob maintained, as long as she was given 
worthwhile roles. “It increases her stature 
as a person—a woman should be some- 
thing more than just beautiful.” As to 
Sharon’s being unhappy—that was non- 
sense; Sharon was utterly happy. Of 
course, adjustments had to be made on 
both sides. “Mostly on Sharon’s, though, 
because I’m more set in my ways.” 

Bob quickly sketched a picture of their 
life together in New York. To him it 
seemed reasonably satisfactory. But an 
outsider, thinking about it, could hardly 


help wondering how anyone—especially a ° 


seventeen-year-old girl—could keep from 
being lonely, and very unhappy indeed. 

On weekday mornings, Bob Evans gets 
up early. He likes to be at his office at 
eight A.M. Sharon sometimes gets up with 
him, but usually Bob rises and fixes 
breakfast so quietly that he is out of the 
apartment by the time she awakens. And 
with Bob gone, not to return until eight 
or nine that evening, Sharon is alone. 

She is a stranger in the big city. She 
literally knows no one and has nothing to 
do in New York. Of course, Bob has lots 
of friends, but so far he has been too 
busy to get together with them socially. 
Sharon has gotten to know Bob’s sister- 
in-law, a girl only a year older than her- 
self, but Frances Evans lives out of the 
city, so their contact is mostly by tele- 
phone. 

There is little in the elegant apartment 


to keep Sharon busy. It used to be Bob’s 
bachelor apartment, and it was completely 
and beautifully furnished when she moyed 
in. To Bob’s dismay, she made some 
changes. She brought in a glass dressing 
table with lights (“I didn’t like it,” Bob 
says, “but she seemed to need it.”) and 
ordered a new stove, a new sink and red- 
and-white curtains for the kitchen. She 
has not been so successful in her other at- 
tempts to add a woman’s touch to a man’s 
apartment. It is not a large apartment— 
only three and a half rooms and a terrace. 
Even if Sharon undertook to keep them 
spotlessly clean herself, it would hardly 
provide her with a day’s activity. 

She could, of course, go shopping. But 
Bob is a man of strong tastes and likes to 
be consulted—just as Sharon’s parents did 
—about purchases. Sharon has a bank ac- 
count of her own, but the money in it is 
mostly Bob’s. (“Being married to me has 
been expensive for Sharon. She’s been on 
suspension almost since our honeymoon.” ) 


it’s a lonely life 


She could go sightseeing, but she would 
have to do it alone. Bob spends weekdays 
at the office and prefers to do other things 
on weekends. (“Sharon would love to take 
the boat ride around Manhattan, but I 
don’t have the time or patience for that 
sort of thing, and Sharon doesn’t have 
anyone else to go with.”) 

What does she do with herself, then, 
day after day in the elegant apartment? 
She talks to Bob on the phone—sometimes 
as often as ten times a day. She studies 
the newspapers so she can discuss world 
affairs intelligently with him that night. 
She cooks in the remodeled kitchen, turn- 
ing out cakes (Bob doesn’t know if she 
starts from scratch or uses a mix), roasts 
and simple dinners (“I love elaborate 
cooking, but I put on weight if I get too 
much of it, so we eat very simply at 
home.”). And she waits, simply waits for 
her husband to come home. Often, their 
evenings together are brief. After dinner 
Bob, exhausted by a long day of activity, 
decisions and hard work, is likely to climb 
wearily into bed. 

Does this routine depress Sharon? Bob 
looks surprised. “Why should she be de- 
pressed?” he asks. “She knows it won’t 
be this way forever—just a matter of 
months till I get things straightened out 
at the office. It’s hard on her around six 
o’clock, because that’s when she used to 
have dinner at home. Now she has to wait 
until nine or nine-thirty. Even if I should 
happen to get home earlier, I don’t like to 
eat before then. That’s just one of the 
adjustments Sharon’s had to make.” 

Hearing about it, one of Sharon’s Cali- 
fornia friends shakes her head grimly. 
“You can’t tell me that kind of life 
wouldn’t depress Sharon. It would have 
to, no matter what Bob says. Why, a thir- 
ty-year-old housewife would go nuts living 
that way. Even though Sharon was never 
a social butterfly, she was always the cen- 
ter of a family that adored her and was 
willing to plan their lives around hers. Of 
course her parents were very strict with 
her, but after she got into the movies she 
had a taste of freedom. You should have 
seen how she blossomed! I remember one 
guy she was dating—Bob Logan, I think— 
saying that Sharon had ‘a lust for happi- 


ness.’ Sharon always talked about how she 
wanted to meet all kinds of people, do all 
kinds of wonderful things. Why, I remem- 
ber how excited she was the first time her 
parents let her go to one of those big 
fancy restaurants on the Sunset Strip. 

“A year ago the whole world was open- 
ing up to Sharon. She must have thought 
she was taking a big step toward complete 
freedom when she married Bob, but it 
looks like she may have walked into a 
solid gold mousetrap instead.” 

A friend of Bob Evans puts it differ- 
ently. “Bob wouldn’t be letting Sharon 
lead this kind of life if it weren’t for a 
mental attitude—on both their parts— 
that makes it possible. I don’t think he 
really thinks of her as his wife, no matter 
how much he talks about her being wom- 
anly. I’ve heard him say things like, ‘Shar- 
on’s grown two inches in the last two 
years—many children do at her age.’ And 
when someone asked him how she got 
along with his older friends, he said, ‘Oh, 
she loves to play hostess—joins right in 
the conversation with very intelligent ob- 
servations. As long as she continues to 
conduct herself as beautifully as she has, 
there'll be no problems.’ Now, my God, is 
that the way a man talks about his wife? 
It sounds more like a father talking about 
his precocious little daughter. Bob is nuts 
about Sharon, all right. He loves to talk 
about her and show her off and indulge 
her when she wants something—but I 
think he’s planning to have her fit smooth- 
ly into his life, not to build a new life 
with her as a full partner. Right now 
Sharon goes along with it. She’s still so in 
love and so conscious of Bob’s age and 
experience that anything he wants is okay 
with her. But from what I hear, she’s al- 
ready started to rebel a little, to show 
she’s got a mind of her own—and that she 
can run her life herself if she wants to.” 

He had a good point. On their first eve- 
ning in Hawaii, for example, Bob selected 
a white dress from Sharon’s trousseau and 
told her to wear it that evening. Sharon, 
instead of nodding docilely, stared at him 
for a solid minute and then said flatly 
that, seventeen or not, she had been dress- 
ing herself for years and knew exactly 
what she wanted to wear that night. When 
they emerged from their room, Sharon 
was wearing a striped cotton, and Bob a 
look of the sheerest astonishment. 

A few weeks later, in Hollywood, Bob 
had occasion to be surprised again. He 
told us how he had taken Sharon to a 
party full of celebrities, studio executives 
and agents—a _ sophisticated, worldly 
crowd. For most of the evening, Sharon 
sat in silence, her dark eyes moving raptly 
from one face to another. “She was sitting 
like that,” Bob said, “when I had to ex- 
cuse myself for a moment to speak to a 
friend across the room.” Halfway back to 
his table, Bob had a bit of a shock. A well- 
known producer had seated himself in 
Bob’s vacant chair, pawing Sharon’s hand 
as he tried to whisper something in 
her ear. For a moment, Bob stood stock- 
still. What to do? His wife was badly in 
need of rescue, obviously helpless. But if 
Bob stormed in and aimed a physical or 
verbal blow at the producer, a man of 
considerable influence in Hollywood, he 
might be injuring Sharon’s career. 

He was still pondering the situation 
when Sharon—every bit an adult—rose 
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from the table, smiled sweetly at the 
producer, and joined her husband. As 
Bob watched the producer’s face, he was 
startled to see not a look of cold fury, of 
wounded pride, but a rather pleasant, 
rueful smile. “What did you say to him?” 
Bob asked. 

Sharon’s answer was a classic of femin- 
ine deftness. “I told him he had lovely 
eyes—they reminded me of my _ grand- 
father’s.” 

From time to time Bob Evans tells these 
stories himself. He tells them with good 
grace, accepting them as jokes on himself. 
as signs of Sharon’s maturity. But to other 
people they bear a disconcerting resem- 
blance to the danger signals given off a 
number of years ago by a marriage very 
similar to this—that of Elizabeth Taylor 
and Michael Wilding. 

Liz was a few years older than Sharon 
when she married Wilding, but by her 
own admission she was “a child with a 
woman’s body.” Wilding, like Bob, was 
older—a true sophisticate. He took his 
wife’s life completely in hand, made her 
decisions, tutored her in social poise, 





protected her as if she were truly a child. 
Throughout the ill-fated marriage, Liz 
played at being a wife, a homemaker, a 
mother, but she and Wilding—and every- 
one who knew them well—realized that it 
was strictly make-believe; Liz had not 
a drop of real responsibility. That was 
fine for a while—in fact, it was just what 
she wanted. But after a few years, Liz 
began to catch up emotionally with her 
“woman’s body.” She grew tired of pre- 
tending—she wanted to be an adult, to 
function as one and be treated as one. It 
was a praiseworthy change, but she and 
Wilding had not built that kind of rela- 
tionship. Their marriage went to pieces 
under the strain of Liz’ growing up. And 
when it was over, Liz went out and got 
herself a man—Mike Todd—who treated 
her very much as a woman. 


“It would be a tragedy’”’ 


“IT wouldn’t like to see that happen to 
Sharon and Bob,” one of Bob’s friends 
says grimly. “It would be a real tragedy. 
They love each other and could be really 


good for each other. And at this point it 
would be so easy to make things right. Bob 
keeps saying that Sharon has to make 
most of the adjustments—that his only 
big adjustment is learning to be involved 
with one woman instead of many. But the 
biggest adjustment of all, the one Bob 
has to make if he wants to make a real 
marriage, is for him to start thinking of 
Sharon as a woman and treating her that 
way. You remember the old song, ‘She’s 
Only a Bird in a Gilded Cage,’ the one 
about the beautiful young girl who married 
a rich older man? Well, it doesn’t apply 
exactly—Sharon certainly didn’t marry 
Bob for his money—but it comes close 
enough. What Bob has to do now is open 
the door of that cage and give Sharon a 
chance to fly—not wait till she has to 
bust down the door herself. Corny, but 
you know what I mean. If he doesn’t do it, 
he’ll never have a real wife. If he does 
this could eventually be the best marriage 
that ever came out of Hollywood.” 
—CHARLOTTE DINTER 





Sharon is in 
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on her religion and her husband; not to 
burn herself out, not to run herself into 
the ground. She let her husband and sor. 
teach her how to play. She learned to use 
her boundless vitality for relaxation—ten- 
nis, softball, swimming, baseball, fishing— 
the fun things she’d never had time for 
before. She recaptured a better youth than 
she’d lost. 

She had gone as far as a woman can go 
into the depths of confusion and despair. 
Yet today Doris Day has created for her- 
self and her family the most serene life 
in Hollywood. She is happy today because 
once, when she lost happiness, she found 
herself. 


How can this story change your life? 
Remember: Suffering need not destroy, it 
can save. Physical pain is nature’s way of 
warning you that your body is in trouble. 
Emotional pain is nature’s way of warning 
you to re-examine your life—to reshape 
your way of living. 


Story #2 It bugged him to be called 
“Hey, Shorty!” He had to prove that a 
runt can out-run, out-hit, out-anything a 
six-footer can do. He had to fight his way 
onto the high school teams. Everything— 
soccer, baseball, hockey, track, ice-skating. 
Even in the tall man’s game, basketball, 
he had to show that a runt could be a 
high point player. 

With girls, it was even harder. He had 
a heartful of love to give away, but most 
girls couldn’t see it. It was too deep inside, 
with the dreams and the music. 

The music was what bugged him most 


—the way he couldn't get across to anyone 
what it was doing to him in there. He 
had to let it out—free it—or he’d bust! 
Only his mother sympathized, because he 
was her boy and they were very close. 
His father was his friend too, but he blew 
his top if he found his son fooling around 
at the piano, making songs when he was 
a mile behind with the school work. “Stop 
wasting your time on those crazy tunes,” 
he’d yell. 

His father had given him a bank-book, 
because when it came to making money 
at odd jobs, the runt was a hustler. He 
mowed lawns in summer. shoveled side- 
walks in winter—and plenty of snow fell 
in Ottawa, Canada. He shagged bottles 
for the milkman, swept a grocery store, 
ran a newspaper route. 

But there wasn’t one single deposit 
entered in his bank-book. It all went for 
records, records, records, piled all over 
his room! 

The uncles said he was crazy. Everybody 
in the clan sang, especially Uncle Maurice. 
But this rock ’n’ roll nonsense—for a boy 
who’d been an altar boy, and then sang 
the holy chants in St. Elijah’s choir? 

His teachers called him impossible! He’d 
sit in class and get lost. A new tune, a 
new rhythm, crept into him and he’d tap 
it out with his pencil, till he got thrown 
out of class. He flunked a whole year and 
his father despaired that he’d ever be a 
lawyer. The boy despaired of everything! 
He was miserable, all mixed up. He cried 
in bed at night, and next day loudly played 
the clown for kids he wanted to impress. 

It was the worst time ot his life. He had 
one dream—to go to New York with his 
songs. “I’d get out of bed late, late at 
night,” he remembers, “and wait for my 
father to come home from his restaurant. 
I'd beg, ‘I know I can make it, only buy 
me a ticket!” My father would say, “The 
whole thing is too ridiculous to discuss, 
go to bed.’ My mother was caught in the 
middle, she’d tell me, ‘Wait a while, son— 
till you’re older.’ ” 

Older? He’d die! He hounded his par- 
ents. “At least let me visit Uncle Maurice 


in Hollywood.” Finally they gave in. Once 
there, he rushed around to the record 
compan:-s. He actually sold one song. For 
fifty dollars! “Soon [ll be on top,” he 
told himself. Soon he would be a big man. 
Except that the record flopped. 

He had to come home, but now he was 
more aggressive than ever in fighting for 
his life. Irvin Feld’s “Show of Stars” came 
to the Civic Auditorium, and he haunted 
the place. He was pushed out of one door 
and came in by another. “Please, Mr. 
Feld,” he begged as they were rushing 
him out, “listen to my songs! I’m a great 
singer. I’m a great song-writer.” 

When his parents couldn’t take the pres- 
sure any more, they let him go to New 
York. It was just before Easter vacation, 
1957. He immediately called ABC-Para- 
mount, made his voice deep, and talked 
his way into an appointment. That same 
afternoon he was in Don Costa’s office, and 
Mr. Costa was asking, “Well, what have 
you got?” 

The boy could have ruined everything 
with one paralyzing attack of audition- 
fright. But he didn’t. He’d spent his whole 
young life building himself up to him- 
self. He couldn’t fall on his face now. 

He sat down at the piano and, with com- 
plete self-assurance, gave them, “Tell Me 
That You Love Me” and “Don’t Gamble 
With Love.” Mr. Costa said, “Wait here,” 
and brought back three important-looking , 
men. “Can we have those again?” They 
certainly could. 

A call went to Ottawa, to tie boy’s fa- 
ther. “Can you fly down tomorrow and sign 
a recording contract for your son?” 

On that contract he made his first plat- 
ter. It was a song he’d dreamed up at 
home when everybody was ordering him 
to cut out the nonsense. In a few months, 
“Diana” sold three million. 

If he had not been “Hey Shorty,” if he 
had not needed so badly to do something 
“big,” Paul Anka would have had no need 
to dream, or to pour those dreams into 
songs. 


How can this story change your life? 
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Remember: There are no little people, 
only little dreams. Every person has a 
handicap of some sort. The trick in life 
is to have a dream that’s so big, it will 
force you to overcome any handicap. 


Story #3 If she had only said how 
she felt—‘I know I’m in the way, this 
isn’t truly my own home. . . . I don’t be- 
long.” If she had breathed one word of it, 
everything might have turned out differ- 
ently. 

But she wasn’t one for making a fuss, 
and so the relatives never gave it much 
thought. They looked after the little girl, 
they were good to her—but they didn’t 
know what went on inside. 

What went on inside was a feeling: 
Other kids have a home where they be- 
long. That’s all you need—a mother and a 
father you live with, and that makes it 
your own family. Kids who have that never 
feel in the way. 

None of the other kids in school saw 
their mothers only twice a year. But as 
far back as this child could remember, 
her mother was a pretty, sweet-smelling 
stranger who came on a visit every six 
months with a present for her. And her 
father wasn’t around much oftener. 

Some things the child understood, be- 
cause when the adults talked over her 
head, she picked up bits. She absorbed the 
knowledge that her parents had married 
too impetuously and too young. They pro- 
duced a son, six years later a daughter— 
and then a divorce. The beautiful young 
mother was a singer, the father a musician 
who played the bass. Neither could take 
care of the children. With either, children 
would only be in the way. 

So the bass player’s parents took them 
in to raise with their own brood. At first 
it was a little confusing among all the 
young uncles and aunts. The same mother- 
ly soul was “Mama” to them, but “Grand- 
ma” to the little girl. She took to calling 
her “Mama,” too, and the grandfather 
was Papa. So she was almost like other 
little girls. 

But one day after school, when she 
started to run into the house calling hello 
to her beloved “Mama,” they stopped her. 
One of the uncles, his face grave, took 
her aside and tried to tell her something. 
But he could only stammer out discon- 
nected words. 

Immediately she sensed her loss. 

“It’s Mama!” she cried. 

“Yes. This morning—she collapsed. . . .” 

The little girl began to sob broken- 
heartedly. For the second time in her 
nine years she had lost a mother. 

Today she remembers—but without self- 
pity—how lost she felt. “My brother was in 
his teens, he didn’t want a little sister 
tagging after him,” she recalls. “My aunts 
and uncles were growing up and marry- 
ing, and making homes of their own. They 
didn’t have time for me, I wasn’t their 
child. My Aunt Francie tried to look after 
me, but if she gave me too much time, 
her husband got annoyed. Everybody be- 
longed to somebody who had more claim 
on their time, more right to their love, 
than I had. I was a problem to everybody.” 

Her own father came home from a tour 
and saw that something had to be done 
about her care. The child idolized him, 
she’d have given an arm to hear him say, 
“You'll come live with me, sweetheart. 


we'll work it out somehow.” But he didn’t. 
He said he had to be away too much. To 
the little girl his words really meant, 
“You'd be in the way.” She was sure of 
it when he sent her to the Mary Help of 
Christian Boarding School for Girls in 
Paterson, New Jersey. 

She longed for the family, but she never 
complained. She made the best of it for 
the two years she was in school—in exile, 
as she thought of it. 

Then the family made it possible for 
her to come home. Among them, they 
bought a three story building in Brooklyn. 
One floor was rented out, one floor was oc- 
cupied by Aunt Frances and her family— 
and one floor they gave over entirely to the 
little girl and her brother. She was twelve 
and he was eighteen, and she kept house 
for them. Her aunt looked in on them 
whenever she could, but she was a busy 
woman. Whenever the child felt the need 
to talk to a mother, she went to her friends’ 
homes. 

“IT had long chats with their mothers,’ 
she says simply, not realizing how sad it 
was that she had to borrow a mother to 
talk to. After a while she went home. 
Often to an empty apartment, because her 
brother was out a lot. But she went home, 
because if she stayed around other people’s 
houses too much, she might get to be in 
the way. 

At last, at long last, something wonder- 
ful happened. Her father quit the road, 
took her to St. Louis to live, then to Calli- 
fornia. Wherever they lived, it was her 
home, with her father. And now he took 
the time and trouble to notice that she 
had a lot of talent. She could sing, she 
could act, she gave great promise, and 
he saw that she got the training. 

Then, when she was fifteen, everything 
blew up! Her father remarried, and from 
the first she and her stepmother clashed. 

“I was fifteen,” the girl explains now. 
“I was trying to find out what direction to 
give my life—and she treated me like a 
ten-year-old. I had to come straight home 
from school and do my homework; I had 
to wash a glass the minute I used it; I 
had to be in bed by ten o’clock. I couldn’t 
learn all that overnight. I was used to 
being on my own—running my own home. 
Now all of a sudden it was her home, and 
I had to take orders.” 

It had happened to her again. She was 
in the way—again. 

She wished desperately for her own 
mother—but she knew her own mother 
had another life by now—and she wasn’t 
part of it. 

The bitter end was the day her step- 
mother slapped her in the face—in front 
of friends! She had never been struck by 
anyone in her entire life. 

In time they made peace—of a sort. But 
at the very first opportunity to leave home 
without making a scene—she left. She got 
an offer to go on tour with a singing group 
called “The Three Debs.” 

“T figured that by leaving, I could give 
my dad a little happiness,” said the girl, 
some years later. “If I wasn’t around, 
everything would be all right.” 

She left—and the marriage broke up 
anyway. But for Connie Stevens, the lonely 
girl who couldn’t bear to be in anybody’s 
way any more, it was the start of a career. 
She could have chosen to linger on at 
home, weeping and quarreling and trying 
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to win out over her stepmother. Instead 
she turned her problems into an asset— 
and went her own way. It led her right up 
to the top. 


How can this story change your life? 
Remember: You are an American. You 
are free—and so is your will. You do not 
need a passport to move to the next frontier 
in your life. All you need is faith. 


Story +4 His mother’s second mar- 
riage went the way of her first—her hus- 
band walked out—and it didn’t do much 
for the boy’s already well-developed sense 
of inferority. He had one escape—into the 
movie houses. He was crazy for movies, 
he’d seen at least two a week since he was 
five, he could recite the plots and even 
the dialogue for anyone who'd listen. He’d 
take movie magazines to his room and 
dream how he'd get into pictures. Mean- 
while his high school grades fell lower 
and lower, his odd jobs never stuck. 

“I'd stay just long enough to get a buck 
and a half in my pocket,” he recalls now. 
“Just so I made five dollars a week to 
spend, I was satisfied.” 

His class graduated without him, he 
had to repeat several courses. After that 
he joined the Navy. The war was on 
full blast, and they trained him to repair 
airplanes. He was working on a bomber, 
when he completely forgot what he’d been 
taught, and warmed up both engines on 
the same side simultaneously. The plane 
promptly jumped its chocks, slashed into 
a Piper Cub nearby and chewed it to bits. 
He was taken off planes and put to pick- 
ing up beer cans in the mess hall. 

When these things happened, he accept- 
ed them philosophically. Maybe too much 
so. After the war he worked around again. 
Two weeks with a moving company, and 
he quit. A job as mailman ended when 
he took to stopping off at houses along 
the way for toast and coffee. . .. He went 
to California hoping to live with his real 
father and attend the University of 
Southern California—but they wouldn’t 
accept him on his poor high school grades. 
He ended up driving a truck and some- 
times had the awful feeling that he might 
be a truck driver all his life. 

Now he knew what he wanted—to be 
in pictures. To this end he bought a forty 
dollar tan garbardine suit and posed for 
twenty-five dollars worth of photos to mail 
out to agents and studios. 

“I'd never owned a real suit before,” 
he recalls now, “and this one was so big 
on me that when the pants were taken in, 
the two hip pockets were next door to 
each other.” But his photo got him a bite 
with Selznick. 

He says, “I put on that awful suit again 
and kept the appointment.” He was just 
past twenty-one, awkward, stooped be- 
cause he felt too tall at six foot, five inches. 
He had an unattractive haircut, a bad 
midwestern drawl. He was so shy it was 
painful to talk. But Henry Willson, Selz- 
nick’s head talent scout, saw something 
in him. He got a contract and a daily 
schedule of self-improvement. For the 
first time in his life he knew what self- 
discipline meant. He put in eight hours 
a day in lessons—riding lessons, fencing, 
tap dancing, acting. He worked on his 
drawl, his posture, he received a new 
name. Nothing happened. Month after 
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month he was sent out to the studios. One 
screen test was so bad that it’s still used 
to show newcomers how not to act. He’d 
freeze up, stutter, seem positively dense. 
But after twelve months he got his first 
role. 

He'll never forget it. It was hardly a 
role, it was one line: “Pretty soon you’re 
going to have to get a bigger blackboard.” 
He said it—or tried to. It came out wrong, 
and he felt all eyes on him. He tried again. 
He could feel the red in his ears. The crew 
got bored, then anxious, then annoyed. He 
flubbed the take fourty-four times before 
they thought it passable—not even good. 
He didn’t get another job for a whole 
year. He felt he’d never make it. 

But he stayed with the struggle, and he 
got parts—and he worked so hard he had 
to improve. But he was too modest to 
mistake any small successes for the real 
thing. He recognized his lacks with hon- 
est humility, he dubbed himself “a very 
little fish,” he told wonderful jokes on 
himself any time he goofed. He was con- 
sidered one of the nicest guys in Holly- 
wood, even while his own feelings of in- 
feriority needled him. 

Finally, “Magnificent Obsession” made 
him the star he is today and earned the 
studio five million dollars—a nice return 
on their faith in Rock Hudson. 


How can this story change your life? 
Remember: If you’re inadequate, don’t 
be unhappy—be glad you know it. The 
key to the new you is your willingness 
to work to discard the old one. 


Story +5 When she went overboard, 


she went deep. At fifteen, she fell in love 
with a boy only a little older than she. 
Her folks had moved around a lot that 
year, now they lived in a motel instead of 
a house or an apartment, and the girl felt 
rootless. Both parents were working long 
hours, her father in a shipyard, her mother 
as a waitress, so she was lonely. The boy 
had a lot to make up for. And suddenly the 
girl who’d always taken everything—even 
poverty—in her stride, didn’t know what 
to do about love. In their longing and be- 
wilderment, the little couple ran away, 
lied about their ages and were married 
in Reno, where no one seemed to care if 
they looked younger than the legal age. 

By the next day, realization set in. 
Frightened and appalled at what they had 
done, they went straight to her parents 
who then went to his parents, and quickly 
the marriage was annulled as if it had 
never been consummated. 

The whole thing was kept a secret— 
their parents saw to that. But when the 
girl went back to high school, she walked 
among the others with her secret gnawing 
at her, sure that everybody was staring at 
her because they knew! If any two people 
whispered, she felt they were whispering 
about her, and her secret shame. For the 
first time in her life this once-sunny girl 
pulled away from people, she walked in 
furtive fear. She avoided the normal ad- 
vances of boys who wanted to take her out. 

In later life, when she finally unbur- 
dened herself of the whole story by telling 
it, she said, “I was suspicious of every 
boy who touched my hand. I was embar- 
rassed and uncomfortable on dates, won- 
dering what kind of girl the boys thought 


I was now. Fair game. Easy. Who knew? 

“This was a turning point. Right then I 
might have become a tramp. Or I might 
have become a frigid woman, afraid of men 
all my life.” 

Instead she fought her way out of the 
shame and fear that threatened to engulf 
her. She forced herself into a normal 
school and social life again. No matter 
how she felt, she began to hold her head 
up. Gradually—a year—two—and she was 
once more the girl who looked at life with 
stars in her eyes, even when she had next 
to nothing. 

And this quality of the spirit showed in 
the girl’s face, it became part of her 
beauty. So that Norma Shearer, casually 
glancing at her picture, was electrified. 

“This is one of the most interesting faces 
I’ve ever seen,” she told the girl’s father. 
“It ought to be in pictures. May I show 
this to someone I know, in Hollywood?” 

That was the beginning—a small begin- 
ning. At M-G-M she came to work every 
day in the same $5.95 pink cotton dress—it 
was the only dress she owned. But she 
held her head up—as she had taught her- 
self to do at that turning point. 

“I might have become a tramp,” she 
said. Instead, Janet Leigh became a great 
star, a happy wife and mother, and one 
of the best-liked people in Hollywood. 


How can this story change your life? 
Remember: The worst mistake you can 
make is to be tyrannized by your last 
mistake. Live your life as though every 
turning point has only one direction— 
straight ahead. You'll be amazed at the 
number of new horizons you'll meet. 
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Story +6 She was all eyes, and too 
skinny. People said she looked like a 
pixie, a gamin, an elf—anything but what 
a child would love to hear—that she’s 
adorable. 

She wasn’t adorable—and hardly a 
child, she had no time to be. She had to 
dance, it was to be her future. Relentlessly 
she practiced the ballet while other chil- 
dren played and laughed. 

“After I was eleven,” she has recalled, 
“IT never went on a vacation, every sum- 
mer I worked.” 

At fourteen she found that ballet gave 
her no time for school—so she gave up 
school. You could tuck her whole world 
into the toe of a ballet slipper. 

The adolescent girl worked herself into 
anemia, she was bedridden a whole year 
with it. When she saw her thin, peaked 
face in the mirror she knew that no one, 
in his wildest imagination, could ever say, 
“What a pretty girl!” 

Yet soon as she was stronger, like a bird 
let out of a cage, she made for her world 
again. She joined Roland Petit’s Ballet 
de Champs Elysees, and by fifteen she 
was the talk of Paris. But she was still 
so shy and unsure of herself that when 
Gene Kelly came backstage to meet her— 
by pre-arrangement—she was gone. She’d 
slipped out of the theater in a panic and 
run home. 

Kelly persisted and finally “discovered” 
her for America. She came to Hollywood 
to be a dancing film star. But what she 
looked like! “Her hair must have been cut 
with a lawnmower and combed with a 
rake,” one of her fellow actors—a man— 
remembers. “She came to work every day 
in rehearsal tights full of moth holes and 
patches.” She wasn’t poor—only indif- 
ferent. Or pretending to be—to save face! 

She was seventeen, and she'd never been 
on a date in her life! 

It wasn’t surprising that the lonely girl 
eloped with the first young man who paid 
attention to her. He was George Hormel II, 
the young and ardent son of a rich meat- 
packing family. She thought she loved him, 
but never took time from her film work 
and ballet practice to be sure. They had 
no real honeymoon—it was actually a 
publicity trip that she’d promised to make, 
and she couldn't back down on it. So 
Georgie came along for the “honeymoon.” 
They posed looking into each other’s eyes 
and embracing. 

No one was surprised, either, when they 
divorced three years later. What was sur- 
prising to Hollywood was that the breakup 
shook her so badly. “She lives by the old- 
fashioned idea of marriage.” a friend ex- 
plained. “She believes it should mean 
spiritual unity between a man and woman.” 

She was unhappy at work, too. “I got 
the feeling that | was some sort of freak,” 
she says now. “I wasn’t pretty, so they 
had to write publicity about me filled with 
words like ‘elfin’ and ‘gamin type.’ Any- 
body could see that it was a nicer, kinder 
way to say I was very plain.” 

I am ugly, she told herself as she used 
to when she was a child—and that was 
it! She made no effort to prettify herself. 
She merely buried the hurt in the gruelling 
routine of dancing. She ran to her old 
world, to Roland Petit who had always 
understood her and welcomed her back 
to his troupe. With him she was happy 
again—animated, alive. Everyone said, 





toured Europe, then came to Hollywood 
together. And there he met another dancer 
—the glamorous Jeanmaire—and married 
her. 

So once again she ran away from pain 
—back to Europe and hard work. It was 
all she knew. She reported to London for 
what turned out the most important role 
of her career—and she stared in amaze- 
ment at the man who was to direct her. 

“He was so young,” she says now, “and 
so handsome. I wasn’t prepared for his 
charm—or my own reaction when his eyes 
took in my whole appearance. Up to that 
moment I’d cared nothing for clothes or 
chic. But though he quickly concealed it 
behind his manners, in that first look of 
his I saw that I was dowdy and—well. 
messy.” 

Nevertheless, the young director invited 
his star to the theater and supper. She 
promptly rushed out and bought herself 
a sophisticated dress, had her hair done 
up. After that date, whenever she wanted 
to look nice for him, she dared skip a day’s 
dance practice. 

“I knew I was in love at last,” she says 
now, “and I sensed, without his saying so, 
that he would like me to look smart. | 
sensed it through the compliments he paid 
me every time I had on something new— 
which was practically every time I saw 
him. This was my love made visible! But 
the time it took! For shopping, for fittings. 
for hair settings and all the rest of it. I 
knew that to give myself time to love— 
and, I prayed, to be loved—something 
had to go.” 

She gave up dancing for the freedom to 
become a woman with a beloved husband 
and a gracious home and two darling 
children. The acting was something she 
could take in stride and still be the right 
wife for Peter Hall. 

People still said she looked different 
from anybody else. But she knew now 
that was all right. Now for the first time 
people also said that she was pretty. Her 
clothes, her hair, something in the way 
she smiled—perhaps it had been there all 
along, but now Leslie Caron had made her 
love visible. 


How can this story change your life? 
Remember: No matter who you are or 
how you look, there is something inside 
you that can make you beautiful. That 
something is the generosity that is love. 
Don’t hide it from yourself, don’t hide it 
from the world. Find your own unique way 
of showing it. 


Story #7 The pain was unendurable 
agony, but he endured it. The helplessness 
was even worse, but he tried to resign him- 
self to patience. For what seemed forever. 
he lay on his back and had to depend on 
others for every little need. 

But he had made this choice himself. 
Before ever entering the hospital, the doc- 
tors had warned him how it might be. His 
resistance was very low, and it was a deli- 
cate, dangerous thing, this spinal opera- 
tion. But he had made the decision. Better 
the risk than this enduring pain. 

The operation failed. 

When infection set in and he was not 
expected to live the night, the family was 
summoned. He was given the last rites for 
the dying. It was his indomitable will, al- 


“She’s fallen in love with Roland.” They — 
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ways so much stronger than his 
that pulled him back. He lived to undergo 
the same operation six weeks later. 

This time it worked. 


It had been a terrible ordeal. Agony for 


him, terrifying for his devoted wife. Yet 
when friends asked about it later he said 


only. “I was just darned sick.” 

Now came the second half of the ordeal 
—the long, helpless convalescence. To such 
an active man it could have been hell. All 
in all, it took half-a-year out of his life. 

If, lying in bed so endlessly. he ever 
felt that he’d suffered more than one hu- 
man being’s fair share of illness in his 
lifetime. who could blame him? He had 
been an underweight boy in a big, hearty. 
competitive family of athletes. Just about 
the time he entered college. he had his 
second severe attack of iaundic e, and had 
to take liver injections. But he was deter- 
mined to play football for Harvard as 





his older brother—the one he hero-wor- 
shipped—had done in his day. So he 
doggedly built his weight up to an un- 


heard-of 165 pounds, and played with such 
crazy courage that his back was badly 
hurt. Only no one realized how badly. 

When war hit. the Army turned him 
down. He went into his health-building 
act again. and made the Navy’s much 
tougher requirements. In the Pacific, a 
lieutenant now, a Jap destroyer sliced into 
his PT boat, and he made unbelievably 
heroic rescues. One badly burned survivor 
he towed to shore by holding the belt of 
the man’s life jacket between his teeth 
while he swam for five hours. For five days 
after, he swam from island to island, find- 
ing and rescuing his boat’s castaways. 

A memorial service was held for him in 
the Pacific. But he turned up—just about 


alive. Convalescing in the U.S., he was a 
skeleton of himself. He suffered a violent 
case of malaria which kept recurring 


through the years; he had sciatica from so 
much exposure in the sea and his old back 
injury was so much worse that they had to 
operate in a Naval hospital. 

And now, ten years later—again. It was 
hard to lie and wait for his strength to 
return when so much waited for him out 
there in the world. His wife. always at his 
side, was better for his morale than a whole 
battery of nurses. she did everything for 
him—but he needed to do something for 
himself. 

He asked his wife to bring paper and 
pencils and crank up the hospital bed 
which had been installed in their home. 
And he wrote a book. 

“Profiles in Courage.” which Senator 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy wrote with the 
first strength that returned to him, was 
not about himself. It was about other brave 
men—statesmen all. 

The book was a brilliant success. It 
won Jack Kennedy the coveted Pulitzer 
Prize. And it won him a horde of admirers 
all over the land. 

Above all, it revealed the intellectual 
and moral stature of a man who was 
destined to rise above the handicaps which 
plagued him—and become President of 
the United States. 


How can this story change your life? 
Remember: The greatest treasure you can 
find is the treasure of courage. With it, you 
surmount all obstacles; without it, you are 
paralyzed forever—JULIA CorBIN 
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Continued from page 37 


It was obvious she could talk all after- 
noon about grandma, but I wanted to get 
back to the husband and the price tag. 
“When did your grandad make you this 
proposition?” I asked. 

“Let’s see—it was when I was nine years 
old. I was living in Chicago at the time 
and I was as interested in marriage as I 
was in Ejinstein’s Theory. I’m twenty-two 
years old now. I'll be twenty-five on 
October 20, 1963—so I’ve been considering 
his gift—with the strings attached—for 
thirteen years.” 





“| never follow a crowd’’ 


“But did you actually promise him you'd 
remain single till you were twenty-five?” 

“No, I didn’t,” she said. “You see, I’m 
always asked to promise things—well, not 
always. But my great-grandmother Nellie 
Bowen—she’s a spry eighty-six and lives 
by herselfi—made me promise not to cut 
my hair. (All the Bowen girls have had 
what Nellie calls ‘bobbed hair’ since Lrene 
Castle’s time.) I was fourteen at the time, 
and now my hair is so long I can sit on it. 
My pals beg me to chop it off—but I never 
follow a crowd.” 

That’s true. In a town filled with bee- 
hive and bubble hairdos, Dolores’ long 
dark-blond tresses have been her trade- 
mark. 

In “Francis of Assisi,” Dolores was sup- 
posed to get her hair cut—and she does. 
But it is a wig that’s shorn on the screen, 
not her own hair. She plays a young Jewish 
refugee in “The Inspector.” For the role 
she will be bald in the early scenes and 
by the film’s end, she will have grown a 
couple inches of black hair. 

“I don’t know yet exactly what they'll 
do,” she told me. “A couple of months ago 
the studio decided to make me a cham- 
pagne blonde, but I was allergic to the 
dye.” Suddenly she giggled, remembering 
the two young men in the 20th makeup 
department. “They'd been drafted and were 
asked to make some dye tests on my hair 
the day before they reported to boot camp. 
When I walked into makeup, they bowed 
low and grinned, ‘Miss Hart, we who are 
about to salute, dye you.’ ” 

Miss Hart has a well-developed sense 
of humor, and she’s amazingly articulate 
and mature for her age. Whatever she says 
is worth hearing—but most of all, I 
wanted to hear about the offer not to marry. 

It is true, of course, that Dolores isn’t 
the average working girl to whom $5,000 
represents a year’s salary. At nineteen, 
she was already earning $300 a week, and 
her paycheck has gone up steadily since 
then. To put it bluntly, $5,000 doesn’t 
mean as much to her as it probably does 
to you—and most certainly does to me. 

“How did your grandfather decide to 
make such an unusual offer?” I asked. 

“You have to know my family to under- 
stand,” Dolores began. “My mother mar- 


ried when she was fifteen and she’s only 
sixteen years older than I am. When I was 
four she was divorced from my father. 
They’ve both remarried. My grandmother, 
now fifty-four, was married at sixteen and 
later divorced. So was my great-grand- 
mother. 

“All these youthful and unhappy mar- 
riages in the family upset Grandpa, as well 
they might. He blamed the heartbreak and 
disillusionment on teenage marriage and 
he wanted to save me from youthful folly. 
That’s why he offered me money not to 
marry. ‘If you haven’t got some sense 
knocked into your head by twenty-five, 
you'll never have, he’d say. 

“My mother and dad are both wonder- 
ful people, but as teenagers they just 
didn’t give themselves the opportunity to 
grow up and learn to accept responsibility. 

“For me marriage involves two big con- 
siderations: my religion, which I take very 
seriously, and my career. When I do marry, 
it will be for always. For Catholics, mar- 
riage has to last a lifetime. Although I 
come from a family of diversified Protes- 
tant faiths, | became a convert to Catholi- 
cism at the age of eleven. It was all my 
own idea. Once, a reporter wanted to 
know what had been the greatest moment 
in my life—signing my movie contract or 
seeing myself on the screen? I told him 
neither of those things were my greatest 
moment—my baptism was. So you see 
that for me marriage is not something to 
be entered into lightly. My grandmother 
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tells me over and over again, ‘Never marry 
a man because you want to live with him; 
marry him because you can’t live without 
him.’ That’s the way it will be for me.” 

Then she spoke of her career and how 
it would affect marriage. For some hope- 
fuls, stardom means an endless, exhaust- 
ing struggle. For others, like Dolores, it’s 
a breeze. But she doesn’t take her un- 
usual success story lightly. 

“It’s a tremendously important part of 
my life,” Dolores admitted candidly. “Act- 
ing is not a pastime with me, it’s not 
something to mark time until I’m ready 
for marriage. Acting is a full-time pro- 
fession. I’ve wanted to be an actress as 
far back as I can remember, but I never 
told anyone. Both Mother and Dad 
tried acting briefly years ago. Dad was in 
the Army show, ‘Winged Victory,’ with 
Mario Lanza. In fact, he introduced his 
sister Betty to Mario—and they married. 

“When you're young, you feel pre- 
sumptuous about admitting you want to 
act. I know I felt that way in high school. 
I always had a profound respect for the 
craft of acting and I’m always trying to 
improve my technique. I still take drama, 
music and dance lessons when I have time. 
Cartooning is another love. I’ve designed 
greeting cards and even started my own 
company. 

“As the years go by I get more wrapped 
up in my career and, as a result, [I’m 
getting to be a different type of person. 
So much attention is focused on a movie 


actress that she is apt to become her own 
goddess and join the other worshipers. 
It’s an unreal world and I’m taking ‘smart’ 
pills to avoid the dread ailment of glamour- 
girlism. It is hard to withstand the pres- 
sures which cause emotional upheavals for 
actresses both in their marriages and 
careers. But I love acting and I love the 
rewards. Would I be willing to give this 
all up for marriage?” she mused aloud, 
then closed her eyes a moment, a familiar 
happening when she is thinking hard. “I 
just don’t know .. .” 


Suddenly in love 


“Let’s take a hypothetical case,” I 
suggested. “Here you are, off in a few 
days for London, the Netherlands and 
Tangiers for “The Inspector—your most 
dramatic and challenging role to date. 
But what would you do if you suddenly 
found yourself in love?” 

“It’s a nice question for another thrill- 
ing chapter in ‘Dolores’ Soap Opera,’ ” 
she chuckled. “Would I tell my producer, 
‘No, I can’t go to Europe, I’ve fallen in 
love and I can’t be parted from my be- 
loved?’ ” Dolores paused dramatically, giv- 
ing deep attention to the problem. “Yes, 
I would give up the film,” she concluded, 
hedging a bit, “that is, if I had fallen 
deeply in love with a combination of 
Henry Higgins of ‘My Fair Lady’ and 
Rhett Butler of ‘Gone With the Wind.’ 
And if I honestly felt I couldn’t live with- 
out him. But at sixteen it’s easier to feel 
like that than at twenty-two when doubts 
begin to creep in.” 

Evidently, then, Dolores hadn’t been in- 
fluenced in her thinking about marriage 
by her grandfather. Or had she? 

“Certainly not,” she said crisply. “To 
marry at a certain age just to gain some 
reward would be like buying a dress while 
wearing sunglasses. In the light of day, 
you're bound to be disappointed. Money 
doesn’t interest me that much. I live 
simply and I like simple things. My car is 
an inexpensive 1957 model, I live in a 
modest one-bedroom apartment furnished 
in what I call ‘early Akron’ or ‘junk shop 
Renaissance.’ Even if I wanted to give 
‘name-dropping parties—I couldn't be- 
cause I don’t know what fork to use. 

“But I do want to get married. A girl 
can’t really relax until she’s wearing a 
wedding band. But then every girl knows 
that—that’s no profound observation on 
my part. Before marriage the big prob- 
lem is how to remain decent when con- 
fronted by the demands of various virile 
and predatory males,” she said with just 
the hint of a blush. “A bachelor girl can 
sublimate her natural desire for marriage 
and motherhood in religion, work or hob- 
bies, but I don’t think the average woman 
is truly happy until she’s made a good mar- 
riage. I’m an idealist. I want a great mar- 
riage—and a wonderful family. 

“But the way I’ve been traveling—a year 
in New York, six months in Italy, a trip 
to Argentina and now back to Europe, I 
don’t stay in one place long enough to 
fall in love. Maybe I really won’t marry 
until I’m twenty-five just because my work 
is too demanding. I’ve been criticized be- 
cause I date so many men. But that’s 
silly criticism—a girl should meet lots of 
men before she settles down with one. 
Frankly, I enjoy dating because I like 
men. Some day I expect to have one for 
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my very own. And the only way you get 
to know men is by cultivating the friend- 
ship of a good many of them. Without 
friendship, how can there ever be love?” 


Once, she was tempted 


Dolores did admit that only once was 
she tempted to disregard her grandfather’s 
offer and marry. She was deeply in love 
with a young man and almost ready to ac- 
cept his repeated proposals. Yet, she 
begged for more time. 

“I was really torn by conflicting emo- 
tions,” she recalled slowly, as if re-opening 
an old wound. “I wavered, I lost sleep. 
all because I was unable to make a deci- 
sion. At times I felt I was ready to forsake 
all others for him, but I was held back 
by gnawing doubts. Finally, I told him as 
gently as I could that marriage wasn’t for 
us. Today, I’m not sorry,” she concluded. 

Who was this young man? Earl Holli- 
man? Dick DeNeut? A former classmate? 


Dolores and Earl Holliman renewed 
their once-flourishing romance when he 


was making a film in Munich and flew to 
Rome to spend frequent weekends with 


the young beauty. When Earl returned. 
he admitted he’d proposed to Dolores 


but added, “she wants to stay single for 
a while.” There are those who believe that 
religion may have played a part in break- 
ing up this twosome. The rugged, talented 
actor was born into the Baptist faith, but 
admits that as an adult he has not “found 
the correct religious answer as yet.” 

Dick DeNeut, handsome, dark, bespecta- 
cled young executive in a local photo- 
graphic agency, has long been smitten with 
Dolores. He flew to New York for her 
Broadway opening, and has been her fre- 
quent escort at parties and premieres. It’s 
been rumored that differences in religious 
faiths as well as personality differences, 
keep them from marrying. 

“Lady-Killer” Stephen Boyd was also 
bowled over by delicious Dolores when 
they did a “Playhouse 90” together. “Her 
eyes are as blue as the ocean and start- 
lingly round,” he enthused. “Dolores is 
a true beauty with wonderful coloring and 
vitality. In addition, she’s an egghead. who 
has read a book or two. I’m delighted that 
we're going to make “The Inspector’ to- 
gether. I won’t apologize for the fact that 
I never could resist a lovely woman. After 
all, I’m an Irishman. Need I say more?” 

But since Stephen is a divorced man, 
it’s hard to imagine his friendship with 
Dolores will be more than just a friendship. 

A more likely candidate is Los Angeles 
socialite Don Robinson who followed 
Dolores to “The Inspector” location in 
Swansea, Wales, and immediately started 
a rash of engagement rumors. 

Other Hollywood males who’ve admired 
Dolores include Johnny Saxon, Dick Bey- 
mer, Dwayne Hickman, Don Robinson. 
Michael Braden and many, many more. 

Is any one of them worth $5,000? Dolores 
won’t talk—but I will. If she was in love, 
really in love, it wouldn’t make any dif- 
ference if grandpa had offered her $5,000.- 
000—she’d marry. Why? Because that’s 
the kind of girl Dolores is. And you know 
something, we think Grandpa Kude knows 
it, too! —MaxineE Bock 


Dolores is in “Francis of Assisi” and will 
star next in “The Inspector”’—both 20th. 
She’s also in “Sail a Crooked Ship,” Col. 
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GLAMOROUS FURS 
from UNCLAIMED STORAGE 


Pay postman only $29.00 
plus postage, a fraction of 
the original cost, for your 
newly restyled and remod- 
eled Dyed Muskrat Fur 
Stole with new lining. 
From guaranteed quality 
furs left unclaimed at 
some of the finest Furrier 
and Specialty shops in the 
country. Federal Law re- 
quires these furs be lab- 
eled second hand-used. Fur 
™ products labeled to show 
country of origin of im- 
ported furs. You must 
be satisfied or your money 
instantly refunded! Send 
your order now to 
NATIONAL FUR STORAGE 
AND CLEANING CO., R.D. #1, 
Ellwood City, Pa. (Pa. resi- 
dents add 4% state sales tax). 
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To get acquainted, I'll send you this 
amazing Polaroid Camera that you've 
seen advertised everywhere. In 10 sec- 
onds, have beautiful pictures of your loved 
ones, friends, scenery, etc. Simply hand 
out or mail only twenty get-acquainted 
coupons FREE to friends or relatives and 
help us get that many new customers as per our premium letter. You'll 
love your new easy-to-operate Polaroid, and the pictures it takes, as I 
do mine. Please send me your favorite snapshot, photo or Kodak 
picture when writing for your Polaroid Camera. We will make you a 
beautifal 5 x 7 inch enlargement in a “Movietone” frame and you can 
tell friends about our hand colored enlargements when handing out the 
coupons, Send today and pay postman only forty-nine cents and a few 
cents for our c.o.d. service plus postage on arrival. Your original re- 
turned. Also include the color of hair and eyes with each picture so I 
can also give you our bargain offer on a second enlargement hand- 
colored in oils for greater beauty, sparkle and life. Limit of 2 to any 
one person. Send today for your 20 FREE coupons to hand out and 
please enclose your name, address and favorite snapshot. Our supply 
of Polaroid Cameras is limited, Mrs. Ruth Long, Gift Manager, 
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CENTER FOLD MODELS 
for High and 
Spike Heels 


DOUBLY 
REINFORCED! 


All Around Spike Heel 
Protection... 


Molded In 
7 Metal Heels 


ENORMOUSLY 
INCREASED WEAR! 


AT SHOE, NOTION & RAIN WEAR 
COUNTERS, EVERYWHERE! 
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Write 120 Words Per Minute 


Age No Obstacle—LOWEST COST 
Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. No symbols; no 
machines; uses ABC's. Easiest to learn and use. Fast 


preparation for a better position. Nationally used in 
leading offices and Civil Service. 120 words per minute 
—50% FASTER than Civil Service requirements. Over 
500, 000 taught at home or 
through classroom instruction. 
The very low cost will surprise 
you. Typing available. 39th 
Year. Schools in over 400 cities 
throughout the world. Write 
for Free Booklet to: School of 























Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 
Stops Itch- Relieves Pain 


For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)—discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H®, Ask for it at all drug 
counters. 
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where dreams can become a reality. And 
reality can be a Nightmare. 

Yet careers have often thrived on scan- 
dal. Among the more recent illustrations 
of the foregoing are Debbie and Liz. And 
perhaps no female has attracted as much 
pooplicity as the late Errol Flynn’s flame, 
Beverly Aadland. This juvenile dollin- 
quent cashed in on the notoriety with a 
strip-tease specialty in various night spots 
and then shelved show business for mar- 
riage. 

Another striking example involved 
Marilyn Monroe. Her studio was frantic 
when it learned that a reporter had dis- 
covered her nude calendar photo. Marilyn 
has described the historic incident, “When 
the studio first heard about it, everybody 
was in a frenzy. They phoned me and 
screamed: ‘Deny everything!’ ” 

But she refused to panic or be evasive. 
She candidly confessed. The result: Her 
portrait of Eve was a major factor in mak- 
ing her a star. 

Wild, wild women are hardly uncom- 
mon in Celluloidia. Many have flared 
briefly. Lupe Velez, for example. They 
called her The Latin Rocket. The illiterate 
suicide note she left for her paramour had 
a dramatic poignancy beyond the imagin- 
ative skill of scenarists. 

“Harald,” it began, “May God forgive 
you and forgive me too but I prefer to 
take my life away and our baby’s before 
I bringin him with shame and killin him. 
How could you, Harald, fake such great 
love for me and our baby when all the 
time you didn’t want us? I see no other 
way out for me, so goodby and good luck 
to you. Love, Lupe.” 


Pain with the pleasure 


Success, the Indian Giver, offers so 
much and then makes it difficult to enjoy 
the happiness it promised. Susan Hay- 
ward once summed it up this way: 
“Worry? Of course, I worry. Who doesn’t? 
I worry about my health, about my being 
poor again, about my future and about 
my being a whole woman. And I worry 
hard.” 

Several years ago Susan’s_ worries 
reached a point of desperation and she 
attempted to take her life. Her romantic 
problems were splashed across newspaper 
front pages. Every lurid detail was re- 
corded. Fortunately, Miss Hayward man- 
aged to survive the crucible. 

She bounced back to win an Oscar. 
And more important, married happily. 

Lana Turner, of course, is no stranger 
to unhappy headlines. The agony she en- 
dured seems to have given the star a more 
stable philosophy. She told one newsman 
she has come to understand a lot “that I 
didn’t understand before. I wish I could 
have learned these things another way, 
but what is past is past, and I cannot let 


it destroy me. I have the rest of my life 
ahead of me, and if I’ve learned nothing 
else. I’ve at least learned how much more 
I still have to learn about living.” 

Movie queens become universal symbols 
of radiant beauty. Nevertheless, the public 
image frequently conflicts with their pri- 
vate worlds. During World War II, one of 
our favorites was Carole Landis, who 
toured overseas to amuse our troops. 
Carole was a witty, lively girl. Oddly. 
this sweetheart—who was admired by mil- 
lions—vainly searched for the love of one 
man. 

Four broken marriages and this un- 
happy romance (he was a married British 
star) drove Carole to a foolish conclusion. 
Her solution was an overdose of seconal. 

Ava Gardner, Rita Hayworth and Ingrid 
Bergman all have been burned by the 
spotlight. Ironically, their headlined 
agonies were generally instigated by the 
Grandest Emotion: Love. 

The ability to enchant millions of movie- 
goers—while being wracked by loneliness 
—is one of Hollywood’s more common 
paradoxes. 

Miss Bergman’s report bears repeating. 
Perhaps it will help guide other actresses 
and the others who challenge the movie 
industry. “Hollywood.” sighed Ingrid, 
“can be a terribly lonely place. I once 
made a remark that caused laughter in 
Italy. I had told an interviewer: ‘I’ve 
kissed Gregory Peck, but I don’t know 
him.’ 

“T literally meant that. When I lived in 
Hollywood I had a wonderful association 
with Gregory Peck, Cary Grant and all 
the others while working with them in 
various films. But after we left the studio 
they all retired to their own circle of 
friends. Bing Crosby, for example, was 
one of the most charming, most relaxed 
persons I ever worked with, but I never 
knew him.” 

Imagine all those famous Lovers giving 
anyone like Ingrid Bergman the “brush.” 
Perhaps they respected the fact that she 
was a married woman. 

Ava Gardner has traveled around the 
world in a vain effort to escape troubles 
that follow her—since she cannot escape 
herself. Her romantic life is not as excit- 
ing as some of the reports would have you 
believe. Many of her escorts are publicists, 
who keep the unhappy Ava from becoming 
too lonely. As a matter of fact, she recent- 
ly admitted (to a reporter) that she 
agreed to give him the interview because 
she was bored and lonely and craved 
male company. 

The Jean Seberg story is a Cinderella 
tale replete with ironic twists. She was a 
star in her first picture. It fizzled and she 
was considered washed-up. Now she has 
clicked large in the French movie hit 
“Breathless.” It is a sinful bedroomance 
peppered with nawdy-bawdy dialogue. 

La Seberg’s marital problems inspired 
headlines. In interviews she offers sassy 
comments and opinions. All this repre- 
sents quite a contrast. Before becoming an 
actress, Miss Seberg was a Sunday school- 
marm. 

The Hollywood historians have offered 
many explanations for the Laurence 
(“Room at the Top”) Harvey-Margaret 
Leighton marital wreck. The break, we 
were told, was primarily caused by their 
career separations. 

Yet several months before the breakup 


Mr. Harvey insisted: “People go to jail, 
too, and that separates them. When both 
of you are in the theater and both working 
in two different countries, it is like doing 
time. But if you are separated from some- 
one you love, to use an old dreary phrase, 
it tends to make the heart grow fonder.” 

Apparently, absence doesn’t nourish the 
heart. Long-distance kissing is no fun. 

Mamzel Bardot currently is starring in 
the darndest pufflicity splurge. Some 
European gazettes and magazines are striv- 
ing to transform The Big Bad Wolfess into 
a Little Red Riding Hood. One editor 
breathlessly informed that filmland’s most 
naked actress “collects Teddy Bears”; 
that her grandfather permits her to tug 
his beard as a form of endearment; that 
she adores animals, especially kittens; 
that she adores dancing in her bare feet on 
the grass and that she once asked a friend: 
“Is it true that the world is really round? 
Then why doesn’t it look round?” 

Following one of Brigitte’s attempts at 
suicide, they announced it was because 
of her unhappy marriage. Actually, mu- 
tual friends say, that being married to 
BB is not as dreamy as it seems. Roger 
Vadim, one of her former grooms, once 
listed the things she loves, to wit: Dogs, 
birds, the sun, money, flowers, Empire 
furniture, grass and kittens. 

Mr. “Bardot” added: “I never dared 
ask her where she placed me. Probably 
between the kittens and the grass.” 

Brigitte is a strange mass of contradic- 
tions. The curvy dollypop doesn’t think 
she is one. At home, we are informed, she 
sits for hours in front of a mirror com- 
plaining that she is ugly; that she is 
bored; that she dislikes being a movie 
star. Once she reached the height of in- 
gratitude by exclaiming: “I hate my 
body!” 

The Golden Boys also had their Prob- 
lems. The most tragic case history involved 
James Dean. His reckless hobbies were 
caused by a severe case of Carrying-the- 
Torch for females who didn’t swoon for 
him. 

The fiery burden compelled him to seek 
escape and challenge death in speeding 
vehicles. First, motorcycles—then racing 
cars. Everything ended for the popular 
actor with a sickening crash. 

The grim live-it-up philosophy was 
personified by Errol Flynn. There wasn’t 
a vice he avoided. Outwardly. it seemed 
as if Flynn was having a Ball. But there 
were Devils within him. His memoirs dis- 
close that the gold and glory never gave 
him any everlasting happiness. 

As a matter of fact. the man who was a 
star and a renownd Don Juan confessed 
(in his book) that he considered himself 
a failure as an actor and that he hated 
women. 

His revenge consists of publishing (with 
a candor that verges on malice) every inti- 
mate detail of his countless love affairs. 
He names names. He jots down Who Did 
What, Where and How Often. 

John Barrymore was another who made 
a career of dissipation. Barrymore, who 
was equipped with every artistic asset, 
lacked essential moral stamina. 

His self-destruction was relentless and 
progressive. During the final years of his 
life he was a weary, wasted and debt-rid- 
den man. This star, who was the finest 
Hamlet of his generation, was eventually 
compelled to play the buffoon both on and 
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off the stage and screen—in a desperate 
effort to earn a living. 

John Barrymore, however, maintained a 
jaunty attitude to the end. He never 
sought refuge in remorse or self-pity. 
Shortly before he made his last Big Exit, 
he told a friend: “I know you must pay 
for your sins. Sometimes I think it was 
worth the price.” 

Life, the supreme dramatist, often 
creates plots out of tragedy and irony. In 
Hollywood the tragedies and ironies are 
intensified and magnified by the inter- 
national spotlight. Strangely, the blackest 
headlines have rarely damaged Movietown. 
There is reason to believe that inferior 
morals will not hurt Hollywood so much as 
inferior films. 

Memos of a New Yorker in Heddawood: 
Anita Sexberg wasn’t happy about her 
role in “La Dolce Vita.” When the movie 
was before the cameras she accused di- 
rector Fellini of “making a fool of me!” 

This picture turned out to be her top 
acting job. 

If Senor Fellini’s opus seems _night- 
marish and confused, there’s a reason. 
says that during his sleep he often sees 
parts of what he is screening pass before 
his eyes. Neverthless, some critics mis- 
take wild monotony for great artistry. 

Ingmar Bergman (Sweden’s highbrow- 
and-low-bra moviemaker) has spiced the 
Swedish newspapers daily for years with 
dollyana_ stories. Despite numerous ro- 
mantic affairs (and four wives) Mr. Berg- 
man has a rather grim attitude toward 
women. He says: “All of them impress 
me. I would like to kill a couple of them 
or maybe let them kill me.” 

Bergman’s bizarre personality expresses 
itself with a morbid fear of sharp sounds. 
He has frequent fantasies of death. The 
thought of illness horrifies him. If you 


sneeze in his direction he flings a tantrum. | 


Money is the least of his problems. One 
Hollywood studio recently offered him a 
contract at $10,000 per week. He prefers 
to stay in Sweden where his income is 
$20,000 a year. 

The international aspect of movie-mak- 
ing is hardly news. As a striking case in 
point, there’s the film version of Arthur 
Miller’s “A View From the Bridge.” It 
was produced in France. The cast in- 
cludes American, British, French and 
Italian players. As a final zany touch: The 
story takes place in Brooklyn. 

Hollywood’s overseas alliances, by the 
way, are becoming more extensive. Several 
years ago Columbia Pictures existed in 
Britain for the sole purpose of selling 
Columbia films made in Hollywood. To- 
day, Columbia is producing more films in 
England than any other producer. 

Sophia Loren’s acting triumph in “Two 
Women” has changed Soph. we are happy 
to chronicle. Friends urged her to dress 
more conservatively and create the digni- 
fied-actress image. Miss Loren shrugged 
and dismissed such suggestions with an ac- 
curate observation: “It wasn’t clothes, but 
no clothes, that made people notice me in 
pictures.” 

We neglected to mention, in our obser- 
vations about Jean Seberg, that while she 
fizzled in Hollywood she sizzled in Paris. 
She is now regarded as one of the leading 
“French” film stars. Jean’s resurgence 
wasn’t easy or swift. She took mime les- 
sons, voice tuition and acting schooling for 
more than a year. 
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IT SOUND 


Summit Sound does away with the old “gray” sound of record reproduc- 


2 & Hon. Brings you a new, thrilling “alive” sound never before achieved, 


MODEL 2261 PHONOLA Triple Source Stereo 
Hi-Fi. 8” speaker in main unit. 6” speaker with 
134” whizzer cone in each remote cabinet. Dia- 
mond needle standard. Contrasting smoked gray 
and silver tweed cabinet. $149.95 retail price. 


Protect your precious records with static- 
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Easy to Learn at Home « Famous Wayne Method 
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™ nursing. Many earn while learning. 
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Contains: 

* BENZOCAINE for fast pain relief 

* ALLANTOIN to promote fast healing 

* VASOCONSTRICTOR to help reduce swelling 
Buy DeWitt’s ManZan, ointment or suppositories. 


pole DOLL | 


They Shane, 2, 
AWUST CAN'T 
/ STAY APART! 


turn their heads. 
These life like 


3 inches tall, 

unbreakable, 

and life like 
4 adorable imported 
J 3 dimensional dolls 
rush together to 






\ color that ac- 
tually looks 
alive! Self-op- 
erating, noth- 
ing to get out 
of order. A won- 
derful value at 








kiss as soon as our price of 
they are placed only 50c per 
near each other. set. Perfect to 
Great fun for kids add to any 
6 to 60. vs Xmas stocking. 


Supply is limited, rush your order now. Sorry, 
my = A than 3 sets to a family. No C.0.D.’s. 











MALCO CO., 117 Utterby Rd.Dept. K-159, Malverne,N.Y. 


PHONOLA SUMMIT LOOK The new height in 
Hi-Fi. Reaches new heights in beauty. And at 
surprisingly low cost. From $19.95 to $199.95. 
(Prices vary in some areas.) 
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| Waters Conley Company, Inc. Dept. P-121 
645 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
| Gentlemen: I enclose 25¢. Please send static-cloth— 
a $1.00 value—and name of my nearest dealer. 


Name. 
| Address 
1 City 
















FRAMED 5x7 ENLARGEMENT 


FREE COLORED IN OILS 
25 WALLET $ J icrsiin: 
PHOTOS 


handling 
2%'' x 3%" photos made on profes- 
sional paper. Send photo, snapshot or 
neg. today with $1.25 (originals re- 
turned unharmed). State color of hair, 
eyes, clothing. DISCOUNT PHOTO SERVICE 
Dept. 2-B, $35 B’way, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 
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We need New Ideas 
FOR RECORDING . . 
Your Songs or Poems could 
EARN MONEY FOR YOU! 
FREE EXAMINATION 


Mail to STAR-CREST RECORDING CO. 
Dept. D-16, 6602 Lexington Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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ing than diamonds 
at 1/30 the cost ! 


FREE BOOKLET 
Shows How You Can Own 


A CAPRA GEM 
For 1/30 the Cost of a Diamond! 
Get full facts, FREE, on the most amazing 
» discovery by modern science — CAPRA 

GEMS. A miracle of science described 
in recent issues of Saturday Evening Post and Reader's Digest. They're 
more dazzling than diamonds, yet cost much less, CAPRA GEMS’ refractive 
qvolity is actually higher then diamonds! Brilliantly beautiful, dazzling CAPRA 
GEMS ore hand cut, hand polished and hand selected . . . priced within the reach 
of all who love fine gems. A 1-carat diamond stone costs you opproximotely 
$1000. A comparable choice selected, 1-corat CAPRA GEM is yours for $27, 
federal tax included . .. and can be bought in small easy payments. 

GET THE FACTS NOW 

Valuable illustrated booklet shows a wide selection pat men’s and women's 
rings. Gives full details, including prtees 5 and setti . shows all CAPRA 
GEMS actual size. Limited supply. send t oy “without delay. No 


charge, no ee. Ba et all the ad ‘on CAPRA GEMS .. . more 
dazzling than dia 


CAPRA GEM cO., ~ Dept. TY-121, Box 5145, Phila. 41, Pa. 
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e explains the success of foreign 
films over here: “The U. S. is marvelously 
organized with bigger screens and bigger 
busts. But they seem to have forgotten 
about the importance of focusing on 
people’s eyes and hearts.” 

Actually, the biggest busts in the movie 
Hall of Femme are foreigners: Sophia, 
Gina and Brigitte. 

Hollywood’s struggle with foreign flick- 
ers added another nonsensorship chapter. 
The popularity of Eves (in the imports) 
inspired a Hollywood counter-attack. Since 
censors in this country made peekabeauts 
taboo, Hollywood moved in the direction 
of violence. 

Curiously, European censors frowned on 












violence in American-made pictures. And 
now, the whole silly story has come full 
cycle. French censors are currently crack- 
ing down on sinful-eyefuls in Gallic films. 

Prince Grace (Kelly) has a standard 
retort for reporters who always inquire: 
“Would you like to return to Hollywood?” 
. . . She replies: “I'd like to have more 
babies.” . . . Dean Martin is one of the 
few Yankee Doodlers who refuses to make 
films abroad—despite the possible tax ad- 
vantages. He turned down a big role in 
“Guns of Navarone” because it was filmed 
overseas. Kirk Douglas, who made 
several movies in the Old Country, is now 
one of the disenchanted. He vows to con- 
fine his future film-building to Uncle 





Samville. Shelley Winters induces 
tears while emoting by thinking about a 
melancholy experience. After one weepy 
scene a reporter wondered what she was 
thinking about. “If I told and you printed 
it,” said Shelley, “I'd sue you!” ... 
Van Johnson still writes fan letters to 
movie stars. . . . Marilyn Monroe, who has 
lived her private life in public, bluntly 
told the world: “I have no intentions of 
getting married.” 

She apparently believes that love can 
wait. Unfortunately, love never waits. It 
withers. THe Enp 


Walter Winchell narrates “The Untouch- 


ables,” ABC-TV, Thurs., 9:30 P.M. EST. 








LIZ AND 
EDDIE 











Continued from page 29 


were his thoughts exclusively of his wife 
and her latest crisis? 

Or were they elsewhere—perhaps 3,000 
miles away, in California, centered on a 
couple of youngsters who have filled Ed- 
die’s consciousness ten thousand times for 
every day he has been apart from them? 

Until recently, | knew, the only way 
Eddie could get to his children was either 
by phone, usually a continent away, or by 
flying visits for birthdays and other special 
occasions. When he did get to visit with 
them, it was usually at an amusement park 
or a friend’s home—never in his company 
and Liz and her children. That was 
taboo. 

I knew how this had hurt Eddie—and 
Liz, too. She suffered this ostracism in 
the only way she could. Silently. She 
would not even let Eddie know how she 
ached when he went out the door for his 
meetings with the children. She helped 
him shop for toys and souvenirs wherever 
they went. She insisted that their life-size 
portraits be hung prominently in every 
place they stopped. Her own children 
knew Carrie and Todd by name and had 
even asked to meet them. 

I was curious. I was anxious to know 
just what Eddie had to say about Carrie 
and Todd out there with their mother and 
their new stepfather, Harry Karl, who ap- 
parently had been trying valiantly to fill 
the void in their life created by Eddie’s 
divorce from Debbie. 

1 looked at Eddie and studied his 
troubled face closely. I knew the situation 
had changed and I wondered how Eddie 
felt now. I wondered what he would say 
about it now. 

The change had come about quietly and 
there had been nothing in the newspapers 
about it. Only a few people knew what 
had happened, and perhaps only Debbie 
Reynolds herself knew why it had hap- 
pened. I wondered if Liz’ close brush 
with death was what had changed Debbie’s 
mind. Or if perhaps it was Harry Karl. 
Harry had what Debbie had denied Eddie 
the freedom to visit his children by 


Marie McDonald and also to have them 
visit him. 


A change of heart? 


Probably it was both these things that 
made Debbie finally say yes—to a plea 
from Eddie that before she had always 
answered with a firm no. 

It happened a short time after Eddie 
and Liz returned to Hollywood from Lon- 
don. One of the first things Eddie did 
was to call on his children. This time, 
though, it was different from any of his 
other visits. Debbie apparently had _ in- 
structed her nurse, Dorothy, to pack swim- 
ming things and nightclothes for Carrie 
and Todd. When Eddie arrived, the chil- 
dren were all ready to go. 

It was the first time they'd been allowed 
to visit overnight with their father and his 
new wife. Eddie was as excited as a child 
himself. Almost as if they had to have 
some way of letting the joy out, the three 
of them sang all the way on the drive back 
to Liz at the Beverly Hills Hotel. 

If Debbie had worried about Liz meet- 
ing the children, about, for instance, what 
title she would ask them to call her, she 
needn’t have. As she always does with 
children, Liz talked to them quietly and 
honestly. She told them her name was 
Elizabeth and that’s what they called her. 

After the introductions were over, the 
children seemed to warm up quickly to 
their new friends. They all put on their 
bathing suits and, loaded down with floats 
and life-jackets and sun-tan balms, headed 
out to the pool. 

There were other hotel guests already at 
pool-side, but the Fishers were in a world 
of their own. Liza, Chris and Mike were 
delighted at the chance to finally play with 
the children they had heard so much 
about. The five children splashed and 
squealed at each other as Eddie and Liz 
watched with fond smiles. Most of the 
time Liz stayed at the pool’s edge, a little 
in the background, letting Eddie lead the 
children at play. From time to time, he’d 
look over his shoulder at her, a silly happy 
grin on his face. 

They all sat down to lunch together, 
laughing and chattering away, but never 
once throughout that hour did Liz give 
any motherly admonition to “eat the rest 
of your sandwich” or “drink your milk.” 
It was Eddie who held the straws steady 
as Carrie and Todd slurped a tall malted 
milk. It was Eddie who settled them under 
the umbrella later for a nap. 

When they returned to the Fisher bun- 


galow, the two girls, Liza and Carrie, had 
a bath together. Then, after the boys had 
had their bath, too, the five of them—good 
friends by now—played together for an- 
other little while. Eddie. and Liz visited 
them before tucking them all into bed, 
amid much confusion, squealing and 
affection. 


Eddie’s reveries go deep 


Now, at the air terminal, | remembered 
that recent happy scene. Eddie was still 
deep in thought. The cigaret he was nerv- 
ously smoking had burned down to the 
filter tip. Suddenly he became aware of 
the heat and ditched the butt quickly in 
the ash tray. Then he turned with a look 
of curiosity, as if for the first time he had 
become aware that someone might notice 
his profound contemplation and he wanted 
to avoid that impression. 

His gaze swept across the expanse of 
dining room slowly and deliberately, like 
a movie camera filming a panoramic scene. 
Finally, his eyes met mine across the aisle. 
The searching stopped. Eddie’s face all at 
once appeared to cloud in wonderment; he 
was puzzled. 

Who was 1? Why was I staring at him? 

I smiled. It was a friendly smile; not 
as pretty as Liz Taylor’s smile, but it was 
the best I could offer. Eddie’s thick eye- 
brows rose slightly, forcing the furrows in 
his forehead to deepen. Then slowly the 
corners of his mouth curled upward and 
forced his lips to shape into a slight boy- 
ish grin. 

I got up from my table and walked over 
to Eddie’s side. As I neared his table he 
began to rise. 

“Please don’t stand up,” I said, putting 
my hand softly on his shoulder. “I just 
came over for a moment to say hello—I 
happen to be a fan of yours.” 

Eddie slipped back into his chair slowly 
and glanced up at me wordlessly, yet still 
smiling. 

“But,” I continued, “it’s only fair to 
warn you—I’m also a reporter.” 

Eddie’s eyes instantly narrowed and his 
face became a poker mask. 

“I’m not giving any interviews today,” 
he sounded off in a cool, matter-of-fact 
tone that was neither rude nor curt, but 
rather precise and unmistakable in its 
intent. Eddie wanted me to scram. 

“Eddie,” I said in my sweetest, most 
articulate voice. “I only have a few ques- 
tions—and they are not about Elizabeth. . .. 
Won’t you let me ask them? . . . Please?” 

I watched Eddie’s face take on a curious 
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twist—a fresh look of bewilderment. I 
had thrown him for a loss. There I was— 
a reporter who had come to interview him 
and I wasn’t going to ask about his wife, 
about whom the entire New York press 
corps had badgered Eddie relentlessly for 
information. 

Suddenly I sensed by the look in Eddie’s 
deep blue eyes that he was going to yield. 
His right hand came up off the table and 
arced into a half-sweep, indicating to me 
to sit down. I took the chair beside him. 

“IT won't hold you long,” I said. “It’s 
just that I have these questions my editor 
wants answered, and of course, as one of 
your fans, I’m curious to learn the answers 
too.” 

“Okay,” Eddie said resignedly, “shoot.” 

My mind had been framing the first 
question for some time—I wanted it to be 
sincere because it was about a very deli- 
cate subject, Eddie’s children. This is a 
subject I know Eddie has given consider- 
able thought to as a quiet, reflective man 
who doesn’t talk much. 

“Tell me about Carrie and Todd,” I 
began. “I know you just saw them... I 
hear they’re really growing up.” 


Love can hurt 


The query seemed to make Eddie un- 
comfortable. It was very personal—and a 
sore point. Eddie loves the children with 
every ounce of feeling his heart can hold, 
and Debbie knows this; yet for so long she 
had adamantly refused to let Eddie have 
anything but visitation rights. Now there 
had been that overnight visit, and I knew 
Eddie would give anything to have them 
for a two-week vacation or longer. But 
Debbie has insisted it’s better if the chil- 
dren aren’t shuttled back and forth be- 
tween two homes. Liz herself has said she 
loves Carrie and Todd and would be de- 
lighted if they could come for a long visit. 
Her own children by Michael Wilding are 
allowed to visit their father for vacation 
periods, and Liz is happy to let them go. 
Debbie’s theory has been diametrically op- 
posed to Liz’. And Eddie has had to live 
with this situation, watching Liz’ chil- 
dren going off to be with their father for 
long periods while he can never enjoy 
that pleasure with his own youngsters. He 
has only the unspoken hopes that Debbie 
is now beginning to think differently about 
this. 

Eddie glanced pensively across the din- 
ing room as he began to answer my 
question. 

“There isn’t really much to tell,” he 
said. “You’ve answered the question for 
me pretty well—they are really growing 
up. I saw them when I was out on the 
Coast, and they seemed to radiate with sun- 
shine and joy. They are in very good 
hands.” 

I looked at Eddie and could see there 
was much more he wanted to say, perhaps 
about Debbie who is no longer supposed 
to be in his life—and yet is there every 
day in his thoughts, big as life itself. Her 
visage is inescapable, for if Eddie thinks 
about his children he must think about 
Debbie. There is a bond between Eddie 
and Debbie that can never be broken. 
When Eddie said, “They are in very good 
hands,” he meant Debbie’s hands. He 
meant Debbie, his first love. There are 
those who'll disagree about first love burn- 
ing an indelible scar in a person’s mem- 





ory, but I persenally feel that a first love 
is a cherished possession which stands 
indissoluble—and remains always as a 
basis of comparison for all subsequent 
loves. Whether Liz fares favorably or not 
in the parallelism isn’t as significant as 
the fact that Eddie cannot escape com- 
paring Liz to Debbie, even if he does it 
unconsciously. We base our sense of values 
on our past experiences; our knowledge, 
our feelings, our standards are derived 
from past experiences, emotions, relation- 
ships. Thus Debbie, as his first “experi- 
ence,’ will always be Eddie’s sounding 
board” for new thoughts, new emotions, 
new adventures. 

I turned to 
question. 

“Are you going to try to work out a 
better arrangement with Debbie so you 
will see the children more often, perhaps 
even have them come and stay a few weeks 
out of the year with you and Liz and her 
children?” 

Eddie’s lips coiled into a half-smile that 
seemed to be extruded from bitter recol- 
lections of his long but stalemated behind- 
the-scenes battle against Debbie’s deter- 
mination to stick to the terms of the cus- 
tody agreement. Perhaps, too, he was 
thinking about the possible hope that had 
now been held out to him. Eddie himself 
has admitted more than once that his 
breaking with Debbie could have been 
handled more tactfully. Perhaps he was 
thinking that, if it had developed less 
sensationally, he might have had Carrie 
and Todd with him that much sooner, per- 
haps even now. 

“The way things have worked out,” 
Eddie said in reply to my question, “I 
have no immediate plan to change them. 
The children are too small just yet to 
leave their mother for any length of time. 
When they are a little bigger, things might 
change.” 


Eddie with my _ next 


He couldn’t break his silence 


Eddie seemed hesitant as he spoke. I 
had the feeling he wanted to say more. 
But he was not going to break his silence, 
he was not going to complain—and for 
very good reasons. Even though he is hurt 
deeply by the arrangement that keeps him 
from seeing Carrie and Todd more often, 
he doesn’t want to make a public issue 
of it—not now when the situation begins 
to look so much better. Anything he said 
might spoil it. 

Besides, to talk about it could spark 
trouble at home. Liz is a highly sensitive 
and emotional young woman. Any com- 
punction Eddie might display over the 
custody arrangement that limits his visi- 
tation privileges could conceivably imply 
to Liz that Eddie entertains regrets about 
what he did. 

Or it could create the feeling that Eddie 
doesn’t care as much for Liz’ three chil- 
dren, who mean everything in the world 
to her. At the least it might occasion the 
old bugaboo—there are “your kids and my 
kids” but never “our kids.” Any such 
eventuality could undermine the very foun- 
dations of their marriage and lead to tragic 
consequences. These were the thoughts 
that raced through my head as I tried to 
frame my next question to Eddie. 

By now, brief as the interview had been, 
I began to detect an uneasiness about 





















































































OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR YOU 


For ad rates, write 
9S. Clinton, Chicago 6 








OF INTEREST TO WOMEN (P.W.—Dec.’61) 


BEAUTY DEMONSTRATORS—TO $5.00 hour demonstrat- 
ing Famous Hollywood Cosmetics, your neighborhood. For 
free samples, details, write Studio Girl, Dept. 16112C, Glen- 
dale, California. “Canadians: 850 La Fleur, Montreal.”” 
$300 PAID FOR Your Child’s Picture by advertisers. Send 
small photo. (All ages). Returned. Print child’s, parent’s name, 
address. Spotlite, 1611-P12 LaBrea, Hollywood, California. 
MAKE $25-$50 week, clipping newspaper items for publishers. 
Some clippings worth $5 each. Particulars Free, National, 
81-WM, Knickerbocker Station, New York City. 

SECOND INCOME FROM Oil Can End Your Toill Free 
Book and Oilfield Maps! National Petroleum, Panamerican 
Building, Miami 32, Florida. 


$25-$50 WEEKLY possible, rewriting news items, Jokes, 
Poems, Recipes for Mg ee abe Some worth $10 each. Details 
Free. Service, 81-FW, Knickerbocker Station, New York City. 
LADIES: EARN UP to $2.00 hour sewing babywear! No 
pouse. selling! Send postcard to Cuties Warsaw 1, Indiana. 
SEW OUR READY cut aprons at home, spare time, Easy, 
profitable. Hanky Aprons, Caldwell 3, Ar kansas. ma 
HOME TYPING: $65 week possible! Details, $1. Si , 
708 Webster, New Rochelle, NY. = eee 
EARN $50.00 FAST, Sewing Aprons. Details Free, Redykut’s, 
Loganville, Wisconsin. 

WOMEN WANTED TO Assemble Jewelry At Home, Starco, 
60 W. Hays, Banning, California. ~ ss 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


HIGH SCHOOL AT Home in spare time with 64-year-old 
school. No classes. Standard high school texts supplied. 
Single subjects if desired. Credit for subjects already com- 
pleted. Progress at own speed. Diploma awarded. Information 
ooklet free. . . write today! American School, Dept. X974, 
Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37. 
HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA at home. Licensed teachers. 
Approves materials, Southern States Academy, Station E-1, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


AGENTS & HELP WANTED 

60% PROFIT COSMETICS $25 day up. Hire others. Sam- 
les, details. Studio eye, Glendale, California, 
ept. 16112H. Canadians: 850 LaFleur, Montreal. 

EARN EXTRA MONEY selling Advertisin 


Free sample kit furnished. Matchcorp, Dept. 
32, Illinois. 






































Book Matches. 
P-121, Chicago 





LOANS BY MAIL 


NEW! BORROW $800. Anywhere, Increased Loan Limit. Air 
Mail Service. Postal Finance, 308 Francis Building, Depart- 
ment 63-X, Louisville, Kentucky. 

MAIL LOANS—BORROW $50—$600 confidentially. Repay 
24 small monthly payments, State-Supervised. Write: World 
Finance Co., Dept. 111-A, 620 Symes Bidg., Denver 2, Colo. 
LOANS BY MAIL. $100-$600. Anywhere, Confidential. Write 
Union Finance, Dept. WG5, 4760 E. Speedway, Tucson, Arizona. 


STAMP COLLECTING 


TERRIFIC STAMP BARGAIN! Israel-iceland-San Marion— 
fue triangle set—plus Antiqua-Borneo-Virgin-Scouts-Congo- 
ussia—Plus large stamp book—all four offers free—Send 
10c for mailing cost. Empire Stamp Corporation, Dept. PC, 
Toronto, Canada. _ aa 
40 DIFFERENT SETS of choice stamps; many have 5 stamps 
to the set. A collection in itself. (Book price $3.00), only 10c to 
approval service applicants, Avalon Stamp Company, Spring- 
field 4, Massachusetts. 


OLD COINS 
FOREIGN COIN, BANKNOTE, and large illustrated coin list 
for 15¢ postage. Bargains: Indian Hea Cent, 15¢; Wooden 
Nickel, 10c; Chinese Dollar, 50c. Approvals included with 
every order. Tatham Coin ‘Company, Springfield, 4 Mass. 
WE PURCHASE INDIANHEAD pennies. Complete allcoin 
catalogue 25c. Magnacoins, Box 61-AT, Whitestone 57, N.Y. 


BUSINESS & MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 
00 HOUR—HOME, sparetime, assembling pump lamps. 
asy. Free Details. Ougor 1, Caldwell, Arkansas. 

MISCELLANEOUS 2 ae 

ATTORNEY A. OSUNA, Box 1616, Tijuana, Baja Cfa., 

Mexico. 















































MUSIC & MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


POEMS WANTED—FREE examination. Best recorded Free, 
7-piece orchestra. Melodies written. Free sample record. 
Send poems. Songmakers, 1472-Y Broadway, New York 36. 
POEMS WANTED FOR musical setting and recording. Send 
poems. Free examination. Crown Music, 49-PW West 32, 
New York. 
POEMS NEEDED IMMEDIATELY for Songs and Records. 
Our offer is best. Rush Poems. Songcrafters, 6145-A Acklen 
Station, Nashville, Tennessee. Splish 
ubdlisn. 


WANTED: SONGS, SONGPOEMS. Collaborate 
Submit: CoOperative Publishers, Capistrano Beach 1, Calif. 
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242"x3Y2" genuine photos 
for classmates, loved ones. 
Made from any photo on 
silk finish studio paper. 
Send photo or neg. 25 for 
$1.25 plus Free 5x7” 
enlargement (60 for $2.25) 







































Eddie. He seemed anxious to wind up the 
discussion. 

“Eddie,” I said, hoping to capitalize on 
the momentum I had built up on the fir- 
ing line of queries about the children, 
“can I assume that you have no qualms 
about Debbie’s marriage to Harry Karl 

that the children will continue to 
flourish in their new home and new 
surroundings?” 

Eddie returned his answer quickly, un- 
hesitatingly. 

“T have no qualms.” 

Then he turned restlessly to seek the 
waiter’s attention. 

“I have to go,” Eddie said politely, as 
his eyes searched the dining room. 

I could see Eddie had gone the limit of 
his endurance in discussing his children. 
I don’t imagine he would have been half 
as uneasy had we talked about Liz. I knew 
it would turn out this way because many 
of Eddie’s closest friends had warned me 
that I would get very little comment from 
him. They told me that Eddie has a fierce 
pride and an uncommon obsession for 
keeping his troubles his own. He does not 
discuss ‘his personal problems. Even if 
Eddie had regrets about Debbie’s marriage 
to Karl, he would no more utter a word 
about that than he would about the pres- 
ent custody arrangement for the children. 
Inside, Eddie must feel that Karl is taking 
a large acre in the children’s hearts. When 
they stub their toe or cut their finger or 
scrape their knee or catch a cold—it’s 
Karl, not Eddie, who is at their side to 
comfort them. They run to Karl with their 
troubles and their problems—not Eddie. 


The Karis—a family 


In the May issue of PHotor.ay, Debbie 
herself told quite clearly how staunchly 
Karl had come into the children’s lives. 
Carrie, a usually ebullient child, had been 
strangely quiet. It was Karl who guessed 
that she must be sick. And he was right. 

“We called the doctor,” Debbie said. 
“And we were up with her most of that 
night. 

“But we were together, and the fever 
was slowly going down. And being all to- 
gether in the nursery—a family—was won- 
derful.” 

“It’s more than fabulous. It’s what I'd 
call a dream life.” 

There you have it. 

It’s Karl who fills their needs, who pro- 
vides their care, who is constantly in their 
presence and in their thoughts. Eddie 
thinks about these things—but he doesn’t 
talk about them. He can’t. 

Not to me. Not to the next person. Nor 
to the person right next to him—Liz, his 
wife. 

To talk with Liz about this matter would 
invite new problems for Liz, who has 
enough of her own as it is. She could mis- 
interpret Eddie’s feelings, but beyond that 
a discussion about the children’s relation- 
ship with their new “daddy” could burden 
Liz unnecessarily. It is no secret that Ed- 
die has shielded his wife from many of the 
harsh realities of the world and life itself. 
He has been her buffer—a protective 
shield—against all outside annoyances 
and interferences. It’s Eddie who talks 
with reporters, not Liz. It’s Eddie who han- 





VOTE NOW AND WIN A PRIZE! 


We'll put your name on one of 400 prizes—and all you have , cg 
to do is fill out and mail this ballot. This month the prize— 
for the first 400 ballots we receive—is “The Low Calory Cook- 1.4 NV 
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book,” 348 non-fattening recipes for people who love to eat but 
must watch their diets. To win this valuable book of tested reci- 
pies, be sure to mail us your ballot today listing your favorites. 
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dles the thousand and one details of busi- 
ness that Liz herself would have to attend 
to in ordinary circumstances. Eddie is 
with Liz at her fittings. Eddie is by Liz’ 
side at every turn, constantly, unfailingly. 
And _ uncomplainingly. 

In effect, Liz needs Eddie. She needs 
him desperately. She needs him com- 
pletely. 

If Eddie dwelled on his own problems, 
they could very possibly influence Liz’ 
susceptibilities—they could cause a breach 
in the Utopian relationship that has ex- 
isted in Eddie’s and Liz’ marriage thus 
far. So Eddie cannot and dares not dis- 
turb the placid sea on which he and Liz 
are sailing in their ship of matrimony. 
Debbie, Karl, Carrie and Todd must be 
left in their port—far from the wake of 
happiness that Liz and Eddie have been 
churning up in their blissful voyage as 
man and wife. 

The waiter signaled by Eddie came over 
promptly with the check. Eddie took out 
his wallet, paid the bill and then turned 
to me. 

“IT must say goodbye,” he smiled. 

“Just one more question,” I said, get- 
ting up from the table with Eddie. “I want 
to know if you would ever consent to Karl 
becoming the children’s legal guardian . . . 
to adopt them?” 


Once a father... 


Eddie cast a frowning glance at me. He 
wasn’t angry. He wasn’t ruffled. He wasn’t 
embarrassed. He just seemed curiously as- 
tounded. But it was a necessary question. 
It was necessary because it is logical to 
wonder if Karl, who has suddenly taken 
over the fatherless void in the children’s 
lives, might want to fulfill his new role to 
the maximum, in name as well as deed. 

“T’ll only say this,” Eddie finally spoke. 
“I’m the father—and nothing can change 
that.” 

With that, Eddie excused himself, say- 
ing he had to rush. He walked briskly 
toward the door. As he went out, I re- 
turned to my own table to finish my coffee, 
which by now had gotten cold. As I sat 
there, I jotted down on my notepad some 
thoughts that were fresh in my mind—im- 
pressions of my interview with Eddie. 

As I saw it, Eddie’s children meant 
everything to him—but he had exchanged 
the children for Liz. It was an exchange 
he made openly and _ willingly—however 
blatant the turnover might have seemed 
to the public during the sensational first 
days. 

But Eddie will always be Carrie’s and 
Todd’s father—nothing can change that. 
Nor can the fact that Debbie is their moth- 
er ever be altered. Yet Eddie has had to 
yield to Debbie’s dictates on how the chil- 
dren will be reared, on how they will be 
cared for, on how often he will see them. 

They are his children and his happiness 
is bound up in them. But it is Debbie who 
pulls the strings. It is Debbie who deter- 
mines how much of this happiness Eddie 
can have. Right now, Eddie is hopeful. But 
the hope—just like the despair that came 
before it—is something that must remain 
unspoken. 

It is something Liz and Eddie can’t talk 
about—even now. —Curis HarAnis 


You can see Liz and Eddie starring in 
“Butterfield 8” for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
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something? I wouldn't mind doing it 
again.” 

Yep, a pretty humorless guy, this Beatty. 

Of course. Warren Beatty can just be 
Warren Beatty, and have girls revolve 
around him like planets around the sun. 
All he has to do is stand tall and remain 
as solemn as you please. 

And sexy. Especially sexy. 

Warren, all six feet and 165 pounds of 
him, is that rare thing, a natural lodestone, 
endowed with extraordinary and electric 
personal attractiveness. Have you ever 
dangled a powerful horseshoe magnet near 
a needle or a metal paper clip? Then you 
know how the smaller object, once it gets 
within the magnet’s mysterious aura, lit- 
erally leaps to fling itself against the mag- 
net’s powerful arms. 

Just so with this broodingly handsome 
young Virginian and all the beautiful dolls 
he meets. 

For two years beautiful Joan Collins, 
some five or six years older than Warren, 
“crossed oceans, missed meals, spent thou- 
sands and refused roles in pictures” just 
to be with the man she loved. And for 
two years Warren seemingly kept Joanie 
dangling, while she, with a painfully fixed 
smile, kept saying, “Yes, we hope to get 
married, but I don’t know when.” 

Then came the requiem for a tattered 
love. The engagement, Miss Collins sud- 
denly announced in London, “was broken.” 

Perhaps it was mere coincidence that 
only a few weeks before, Natalie Wood, 
Warren’s co-star in “Splendor in the 
Grass,” had announced her seperation from 
husband Bob Wagner. All three had be- 
come the “dearest friends” a year or so 
ago while “Splendor” was being filmed 
on location in the East. But these days, 
Warren and Natalie Wood are holding 
hands in Beverly Hills, or Nat is decorat- 
ing Warren’s swimming pool at his rented 
house high above the Sunset Strip. When 
Warren left for Key West to do outdoor 
scenes for “All Fall Down,” Natalie, 


one 
report said, decided she ought to see 
llorida, too. Anyone who asks the two 


about their relationship gets either a cool 
stare or a blithe, “Why, we’re just friends, 
darling, just friends.” 


Who’s romancing whom? 


There is litthe more the beautiful duo 
can say at the moment, since Natalie is 
still—or at least at this writing—Mrs. 
Robert J. Wagner, Jr. Yet this is no old- 
fashioned, out-of-style triangle—not at all. 
It’s the “new wave” quadrangle: a paral- 
lelogram, a game of romantic musical 
chairs: Natalie Wood to Warren Beatty 
to Joan Collins to Bob Wagner. Wagner, 
who used to see Joan before he married 
Natalie, began to date Joanie again (the 
two were in London, making separate pic- 
tures). He and Miss Collins were pro- 
claiming, British-style, “No romance, old 


fellow, we're just having a friendly spot 
of tea.” 

But as for the real Warren Beatty, no 
two observers seem to agree. A _hard- 
bitten New York newsman who lunched 
with him not long ago commented, “This 
is a surly, aloof kid, a bit too arrogant and 
cocky to please me.” Out at M-G-M, a 
lady press agent rhapsodized, “‘He’s cute 
and darling, this boy. The star power just 
oozes out of him.” 

Full-lipped, with blue, blue eyes, War- 
ren has a shock of unruly dark-brown hair, 
a bit of near-sightedness and a sudden, 
flashing smile. On screen he has some of 
the shuffling mannerisms of Marlon Brando 
with overtones of Monty Clift and the late 
Jimmy Dean. He is not yet the polished, 
versatile performer that his sister Shirley 
s (“I’m no disciple of The Method; I just 

t,” he says), but he is far better-looking 
than Miss MacLaine—and he is well aware 
of it. “When we were making ‘Splendor 
in the Grass,’ a fellow actor remembered, 
“Warren kept whipping out his pocket 
comb every time the camera made a pass 
at him. Kazan (the director) all but flipped 
his wig.” 

Because he’s suspicious and tight-lipped 
with people he doesn’t know, the Warren 
Beatty “image,” among some newsmen, 
needs polishing. Five minutes after I first 
met Beatty (this was several months ago), 
I was ready to turn on my heel and walk 
out. Warren sat down, picked up a mag- 
azine and began leafing through it, stifling 
a yawn. He must have caught a warning 
rumble from his press agent, because he 
suddenly dropped the magazine and turned 
on the charm. Even so, his comments, for 
a long while, were largely “Yes” and “No.” 
When I asked him if, during his struggling 
days in New York, he’d earned a kind of 
lean and hungry living playing cocktail 
piano in a bar on 52nd Street, Warren’s 
eyes lit up for the first time. 

“Yes, I did,” he said wonderingly. “But 
how did you find that out?” 

“Tt’s in your official biography,” 
“Didn’t you know?” 


I said. 


A slow warm-up 


Not until we unearthed a mutual inter- 
est in Italian movies and Rome’s unfor- 
gettable Via Veneto did Beatty actually 
turn warm. Then, with a kind of inno- 
cence you couldn’t help succumbing to, he 
tried to interview me. When I admired 
the oyster-grey, Italian-cut cashmere suit 
he was wearing (he also wore dark-brown 
desert boots and heavy gold cuff links), he 
smiled and said, “It’s smart, isn’t it? I 
had it made in London for my gigolo role 
with Vivien Leigh in ‘The Roman Spring 
of Mrs. Stone.’ Look,” he went on delight- 
edly, showing me the sleeves, “the cuffs 
have four buttons, not just three.” 

Later, Warren confessed that at the start 
of our interview he had still been under 
the “London influence.” “Those London 
reporters kill you over there,” he said 
bitterly. “No matter what Joanie (Collins) 
and I told them, they twisted it around 
and made it horrible. That’s why I’ve been 
wary of talking to anybody, even here.” 

That evening, I saw Warren and Joan 
happily dining together at the famed 


Aware Inn. Both seemed ebullient and en- 
grossed in each other, but they got up 


table to say hello. Not long 
Warren’s public relations ad- 
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visors announced that he was no longer 
“available.” He has remained more or less 
incommunicado ever since. It’s a pity, 
because he’s a fabulously exciting new 
personality—one of the “attractive, moody, 
sensitive, hostile, ambitious and extremely 
talented young actors who become myths 
before they are thirty.” Few directors 
would allow a newcomer to films the free- 
dom to suggest a line of dialogue or an 
action, they just want their actors to act. 
Not director Elia Kazan. Kazan, who says 
of Beatty, “this boy has great depth, great 
range,” actually used a suggestion that 
Warren made during the filming of “Splen- 
dor in the Grass.” 

“T had this scene with Pat Hingle, who 
plays my father,” Warren recalled. “You 
know the way people punch each other in 
the shoulder in a friendly way, hitting 
harder until someone calls quits? Well, 
I suggested we do that, Kazan liked the 
idea and we filmed it that way. After all, 
Kazan is the kind of director who will 
accept anything that makes good sense.” 

Today, Warren is rated by top Holly- 
wood producers as probably the best 
among the new young leading men. He is, 
in his own words, “a hot property.” 
“Actually,” Warren says, with a wry grin, 
“Hollywood today seems to be governed 
by fear. The studios don’t really know 
whether I’m any good or not, but they’re 
afraid I might be, so they all want to put 
me under contract.” 

And yet, only a few years ago when 
he was still seventeen, Warren couldn’t 
decide whether he wanted to be a lawyer 
or a jazz musician. Warren was born in 
Richmond, Virginia (the date is March 
30, 1937), but his parents, Ira O. and 
Kathlyn McLean Beaty, later moved to 
Arlington. The Beatys—Warren added the 
extra “T” to his name after he began 
working in the theater—had a vaudeville 
background, and Mrs. Beaty had acted 
with little theater groups in Toronto and 
taught dramatics at Maryland College. 

Warren’s parents lived—and still live— 
in a modest, two-story colonial, red brick 
house on North Liberty Street, surrounded 
by shrubs and evergreens. It’s not too far 
from Mr. Beaty’s real estate business, and 
fairly close to Washington and Lee High 
School, which both Shirley and Warren 
attended. 

“When I was younger,” Warren remem- 


bers, “{ appeared in a few plays, but 1 
didn’t do terribly much in my teens. I 
could sing a little and play the piano fair- 
ly well, but I thought I’d like to be a 
writer, too. I’ve always had a notion I 
could compose music, but I want to write 
as well.” 

Residents of Arlington, among them 
Miss Joan Zurich who recently graduated 
from Washington and Lee, remember War- 
ren as a handsome, husky youth with “lots 
of drive and ability, but one who spread 
himself a bit thin in school activities.” All 
he wanted to be, when he entered W-L, 
was “just one of the guys.” He was a 
member of several clubs and, as Senior 
Class President during 1954-55, was voted 
“Best All-Around Senior Boy.” 

Weighing close to 200 pounds then, 
Warren found it easy to make the Junior 
Varsity basketball team and the Varsity 
football team. For two years he played 
center on the “Generals”—he wore No. 81 
—and the school yearbook, “The Blue and 
Gray,” records that Warren not only made 
the All-Suburbans first team, but was listed 
on the All-Northern Virginia second team 
as well. 

Busy with school politics, his duties as 
Senior President and the Big-Man-on- 
Campus bit (“I was a kind of cheerful 
hypocrite”), young Beatty apparently had 
little time for dramatics. Off and on he 
dated Ann Read, the local beauty queen 
and vocalist, now a professional singer. 
Yet somehow he was persuaded to par- 
ticipate in Senior Class Night. This was 
the traditional jamboree at Washington 
and Lee, a variety show written and di- 
rected by the seniors. “A rather unusual 
and uninhibited show,” as Miss Zurich 
says. 

Ironically, Warren’s role for Senior 
Class Night was the part of a Hollywood 
movie director who comes to W-L to make 
a picture. “Warren was so nervous that 
evening,” one of his classmates recalls, 
“that he almost had a heart attack. But 
once he got on the stage, he was great.” 

Despite the example of his sister Shir- 
ley—by then she was already making a 
name on Broadway—Warren professed no 
real interest in the theater, or so he claims. 
His football achievements with the “Gen- 
erals” had been so noteworthy that he 
received ten offers of football scholarships 
from as many universities. Warren turned 
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them all down. “After two years, I’d had 
football,” he says. “I hated every lousy 
minute of it, fearful all the time that I'd 
get my teeth kicked in or my nose splashed 
all over my face. Why did I do it? To 
prove something, I guess—to show that 
though I was still a boy, I could act like 
a man.” 

During his senior year, Warren had dis- 
cussed his future with Stan Book, his so- 
cial science teacher, who is still a close 
friend. Being the husky kid he was, War- 
ren had earned pocket money during sum- 
mer vacations working with a construction 
gang. After graduation in 1955—he was 
in the upper half of his class of 828—he 
got a job as office boy at the National 
Theater in nearby Washington, D.C. Then, 
in the fall, he enrolled for a speech class 
at Northwestern University. 


From sandhog to actor 


But he remained only one semester. 
“The whole thing was a big bore,” he says 
now. “I saw no reason why I had to con- 
form, so I just packed up and left. Be- 
sides, by then I’d made up my mind what 
I really wanted out of life. I wanted to go 
to New York and study at Stella Adler’s 
Acting School. My folks had helped Shir- 
ley with $25 a week during her first years 
in New York, but I wanted to make it on 
my own. An uncle helped me get a job 
as a sandhog on the new tube of the Lin- 
coln Tunnel. It was horribly boring work, 
but I earned enough to pay my way at 
Stella Adler’s. When I needed extra cash, 
I'd play cocktail piano at Clavin’s, on 52nd 
Street, or at a night club on Long Island. 
My room in the West Sixties cost me only 
$48 a month, so most of the time I was 
in the chips.” 

All would have been well if he hadn’t 
been stricken with hepatitis, losing thirty- 
five pounds inside of a few weeks. He had 
already scored a few minor successes in 
TV appearing in daytime soap operas— 
“Brighter Day,” “Love of Life” and “Hotel 
Cosmopolitan”—making about $150 an ap- 
pearance. The stories were “cornball,” 
but the work taught him a lot. “I never 
knew when a Sam Goldwyn might be 
watching,” he grinned, “and offer me a 
job.” But his illness left him weak, 
despairing, sure he’d never work again. 
His money vanished. But out of pride, he 
wouldn’t call on his family. He doesn’t 
say whether he ever saw his sister Shirley; 
apparently the two went their different 
ways. He told an interviewer recently, 
“Our lives have been absolutely separate, 
but there’s no big, hostile thing.” 

Though the period of his illness was 
probably the bleakest, most disheartening 
of his life, Warren learned a lot living 
alone. “You learn when you have to learn, 
and grow when you have to grow,” he says. 
“IT wasn’t exactly the richest man in New 
York, but when I did start earning money 
again, it was the most wonderful feeling 
in the world.” 

Before long, Warren was really making 
a name for himself on “Kraft Television 
Theater,” “Playhouse 90” and “Studio 
One.” There was summer stock, too, and 
through “Compulsion,” a play he did at 
the North Jersey Playhouse in Fort Lee, 
New Jersey, Warren met director Josh 
Logan and famed playwright William 
Inge. Warren even made a couple of trips 
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to Hollywood, lured by promises that “he 
might be put into the movies,” but all he 
got was a condescending smile and a 
“come back in two or three years.” 

Then one day Inge called Warren and 
told him he had a part for him in his 
new play. “I was just getting over a bout 
with food poisoning,” Warren recalled 
recently. “I had been in bed for four or 
five days, hadn’t shaved or anything, but 
when that call came, I dressed and dashed 
out of the house. On the way, I stopped 
off at a sandwich shop and had a bite to 
eat. I came out thinking to myself, ‘Well, 
that tasted pretty good, that was okay.’ 
Suddenly, three six-foot characters closed 
in around me. For a moment, I thought 
they were going to hold me up right there 
in broad daylight. Then one of them 
flashed a badge in front of my face and 
another stuck a gun in my back. It turned 
out they were FBI. Finally, I persuaded 
them that they had the wrong man. But 
the encounter scared me so much, I ran 
back into the sandwich shop and was sick 
all over again.” 

Yet this didn’t keep Warren from audi- 
tioning for his first Broadway appearance, 
in Inge’s “A Loss of Roses.” The play 
itself expired hurriedly and “sank without 
bubbles,” but young Beatty was acclaimed 
by every New York critic as the find of 
the year. 

The Inge play, failure though it was, 
helped bring Warren to the attention of 
Elia Kazan and the starring role opposite 
Natalie Wood in “Splendor in the Grass.” 
Kazan later signed him to a personal con- 
tract for four more films. But Warren 
himself cast his fishing line deep, and 
came up with a fat, juicy part opposite 
British star Vivien Leigh in Tennessee 
Williams’ “The Roman Spring of Mrs. 
Stone.” 


An “American Italian’’ 


“This boy is a real go-getter,” Hedda 
Hopper chortled, when she heard how 
Beatty had landed the role co-starring 
with Miss Leigh. It seems that, within days 
of the starting date, the film’s producer 
still had not cast to his satisfaction the 
role of Paolo, the handsome Italian street 
boy with whom Mrs. Stone, a fading act- 
ress, has an autumnal fling. Warren had 
been passed over at first on the ground 
that an Italian had to play the gigolo. 
Young Mr. Beatty thought otherwise. 

“Tennessee Williams didn’t think I could 
portray an Italian, that I looked too much 
like the All-American boy.” Warren 
smiled. “So I flew down to Puerto Rico 
where Williams was staying. I arrived 
dressed like a gigolo. That, together with 
my ‘Italian’ accent, convinced him. He 
said I could have the part.” 

Vivien Leigh took one look at Warren 
and said softly, “I’m sure this young man 
will do.” 

Anyone who can create this kind of 
aura about him must have something— 
and Warren undoubtedly has. “This boy,” 
says a knowing Hollywood executive, “is 
a real swinger. Once the teenagers start 
seeing his pictures, they’re going to lose 
their minds. Right now, Beatty, at twenty- 
four, is in the sweet position of being 
able to choose his spots.’ 

And choose the beauties, too, for that 
matter. Warren is, at the present, Natalie 


Wood’s most serious romantic interest. 
There’s already talk of marriage, though 
Warren brands any rumors of wedding 
bells “just so much hogwash.” Even if 
Warren doesn’t marry Natalie, there will 
always be other girls. There was Joan 
Collins, now there’s Natalie Wood. Some 
say there is even a fragile married actress 
Warren is “crazy about.” But Warren’s 
admission of “a great big crush” on Mrs. 
X may be just his notion of a far-out gag. 

“That Beatty,” said an envious young 
actor, “he doesn’t even have to lift a fin- 
ger. The dolls just flock to him.” 

Yet Warren is trying hard to be honest 
—and to be liked—in a bespangled, arti- 
ficial Never-Never Land where “a fellow 
can make an entire career out of baloney.” 
If he had wanted to, he could have traded 
on his sister’s reputation, used her friends. 
But he wanted to make it entirely on his 
own. Warren’s withdrawal from the Shir- 
ley MacLaine orbit has caused whispers 
of a feud. “I’m crazy about my brother, 
and proud of what he’s done,” Shirley says 
sadly, “but he doesn’t seem to want to 
communicate with me.” 


Nothing like Shirley 


There is little of Shirley’s outgoing 
openness, her effervescence, her pixie 
laughter in Warren. As he puts it, “My 
sister likes to kid around on the set. I 
don’t.” But Warren is solid and worth 
knowing in his own right. He holds strong 
opinions and expresses them. He will drop 
salty, earthy phrases into every other sen- 
tence, just to see “how they bounce.” He 
says he has no interest in sports cars, so 
he drives a rented, air-conditioned 1961 
T-Bird. Engagingly, he will make odd and 
irrelevant remarks, like “I’m sloppy, ter- 
ribly sloppy; 1 just can’t take care of 
money.” Or, out of nowhere, he will 
announce, “I have a pretty good singing 
voice. I never recorded professionally, 
but I made a demonstration record that 
somebody said was pretty good. But it’s 
like my piano playing. If I had really put 
myself into playing the piano, I might 
have become a professional.” 

In a moment of seeming candor he will 
say, “I love to talk about myself”’—and 
then proceed to talk about everything else 
in the world except himself. Of Shirley. 
he says, “She’s great in “The Apartment,’ 
after she drops all those Sinatra tricks 
and just stands there and talks. She hit 
me right here.” He touches his heart. 
“She’s just great.” 

Until recently, no one had seen Warren 
on the screen, because his first two pic- 
tures (made over a year ago), are just 
going into release. Now his quiet world 
will end, and all the clang and clamor of 
stardom will suddenly hit him. The hot 
rays of the Beatty sun will spread in 
increasing and wider circles. Joan Col- 
lins, they once said, picked Warren “with- 
out a screen test.” And Natalie Wood— 
Natalie just picked him. So will other 
beauties. A magnet has only to be present 
to attract. “Click, click, click,” it says— 
and suddenly you know that this fellow 
Beatty is just about the sexiest thing 
around. And sex is no laughing matter. 

—Jerr Cronin 


Warren is in “Splendor in the Grass,” 
Warners, and “All Fall Down” for M-G-M. 
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for meaning in life, trying to discover her- 
self. 

Years later, looking back at this pe- 
riod, she was able to say, “But New- 
port—when I was about nineteen, I knew 
I didn’t want the rest of my life to be 
there. I didn’t want to marry any of the 
young men I grew up with—not because 
of them but because of their life. | didn’t 
know what I wanted. I was still floun- 
dering.” 

The search went on: two years at Vas- 
sar, a year in Paris at the Sorbonne, the 
completion of her studies at George Wash- 
ington University, then a job on the 
Washington Times-Herald as an inquiring 
photographer. 

She drifted in and out of an engagement 
with a New York broker, although neither 
she nor the young man ever seriously con- 
sidered getting married. 

Shy and insecure, she floundered and 
searched, drifted and waited. Some- 
times, when she’d visit her father, life 
would suddenly become full and exciting 
and joyous. But the moment always came 
when they had to say goodbye, when from 
inside the train, as it slowly moved out 
of the station, she would see his handsome 
face outside—fading. That’s when the 
empty, helpless, hopeless feeling always 
enveloped her. 

One day everything was awful. The 
next day everything was wonderful. She'd 
met a man who could make her laugh, who 
was dashing and handsome. Jack Ken- 
nedy was very different from her father, 
yet his sense of humor closely resembled 
her father’s. 

The staid, dignified Bouvier family 
didn’t know just what to make of this 
persistent young politician from Boston 
who was in the process of sweeping Jac- 
queline off her feet. Only her father had 
a definite opinion. As Jackie herself said 
later, “They were very much alike. We 
three had dinner before we were engaged, 
and they talked about politics and sports 
and girls—what all red-blooded men like 
to talk about.” 

By the end of the evening, Jackie’s fa- 
ther had put his stamp of approval on 
Jack Kennedy, the man destined to be the 
second important man in her life. 


A future President weds 


And so they were married—the beauti- 
ful but shy young woman who had led a 
gracious, almost cocoon-like existence; and 
the aggressive, confident young man who 
was destined to be President of the United 
States. 

No one was ever as ill-prepared to be a 
politician’s wife as Jackie Kennedy. By 
education, family tradition, training and 
inclination her interests were in the art, 
literature and culture of the 18th century, 
a period and an area far removed from 

9 the hurly-burly of 20th century politics. 


When she’d studied art at the Sorbonne’s 
Ecole de Louvre, she loved it. But when 
she had to take a course in diplomatic 
history, too, at the Ecole de Science Poli- 
tique, she didn’t care for it at all. 

She just wasn’t interested in politics, 
and never had been. “My mother brought 
me to Washington one Easter when I was 
eleven,” she recalls. “That was the first 
time I saw the White House . . . all I 
remember is shuffling through . . . . Mount 
Vernon and the National Gallery of Art 
and the FBI made a greater impression. I 
remember the FBI especially because they 
fingerprinted me.” 

And here she was, married to a man 
who had gifted her with books on poli- 
tics, history and diplomacy during their 
engagement; who had postponed asking 
her to be his wife because he was too 
busy running for the United States Sen- 
ate; to whom politics was even more im- 
portant in his life, it sometimes seemed, 
than she was herself. 

After the glow of their honeymoon was 
over, the differences between them in taste 
and temperament, in personality and pur- 
pose, sometimes seemed irreconcilable. It 
wasn’t the business of politics alone, but 
what made him a natural politician—his 
dynamic, ambitious and outgoing qualities 
—while she was retiring, sensitive and 
artistic. The small differences—in food 
preferences, in choice of reading, in her 
chain-smoking versus his no-smoking— 
these would work out with time, patience 
and love. But a quiet wife’s reaction to her 
husband’s boisterously overpowering fam- 
ily could be a threat to any marriage if it 
were allowed to. 

Joe Kennedy, head of the family, once 
said, “Long before it ever became a slo- 
gan, my family and I had togetherness.” 
Now Jackie found herself engulfed by the 
exuberant, competitive verve that bound 
together Papa Joe and Mother Rose, their 
sons Bobby, Teddy and Jack, their daugh- 
ters Eunice, Patricia and Jean and as- 
sorted wives, husbands and children. 

Jacqueline was a girl who had retreated 
to the sidelines, to the role of perpetual 
outsider, from the day her father walked 
out of their home. But if she retreated 
from her husband’s family, she would be 
retreating from him, too—they were so 
alike. What she had to do instead, she 
knew, was to try to understand the Ken- 
nedys. And in so doing, get to understand 
Jack, too, and work out their own prob- 
lems. 


A legend of a man 


The key to the Kennedy family puzzle 
was Papa Joe, of course. So Jackie set 
about really getting to know this third 
most important man in her life. Some of 
what she discovered was a matter of public 
record; some was the fabulous legendry 
built up about him by his friends and en- 
emies; some came out of her direct, per- 
sonal contact with him. It all added up to 
a portrait of an extraordinary, complicated 
and powerful man, and it certainly helped 
her in coming to grips with her problems 
with Jack. 

She learned that Joe Kennedy was a 
self-made man who started out as a $1,500- 
a-year bank inspector and became a multi- 
millionaire worth somewhere between 200 
and 250 million dollars. 

He accomplished this in the face of in- 





tense religious prejudice. When he was a 
young man, the Boston newspapers were 
filled with ads reading, “Protestants Only” 
and “No Irish Need Apply.” A utility com- 
pany refused to make him a trustee be- 
cause he was an Irish-Catholic. Yet at 
twenty-five he became the youngest bank 
president in the United States. 

Next year he married Rose Fitzgerald, 
the belle of Boston, who had been his child- 
hood sweetheart. He borrowed $2,000 to 
make a down payment on a $6,500 house 
for his new bride. 

His business ventures prospered, but he 
rankled inside at the prejudice against his 
religion and nationality that he met in his 
home town. Finally, asserting that “Boston 
is no place to bring up Catholic children,” 
he moved his family to New York in a 
splendid private railroad car. 

Everything he touched seemed to turn 
to gold, yet he did not spoil his children. 
He brought them up with a firm hand, 
sending the girls to parochial schools and 
the boys to regular public schools. Neither 
he nor his wife smoked or drank, and he 
wanted his children to abstain, too, at least 
until they came of age. To make abstinence 
more enticing, he offered each child a re- 
ward—$1,000 on his twenty-first birthday 
—if he would swear on his honor he’d never 
smoked or taken a drink. 

Years later Joe Kennedy admitted, “I 
didn’t really care whether they smoked or 
drank. I was just trying to teach them a 
little responsibility and how to be honest 
with themselves.” Seven of the nine Ken- 
nedy children kept the checks; Jack was 
one of them. 

Jackie discovered that Joe did something 
else for his children when they were twen- 
ty-one. After his first son Joe, Jr. was born, 
he declared he’d give him—and every child 
that followed him—a million dollar trust 
fund on coming of age. And he stuck to 
his word. 

“I put them in a position where each of 
them could spit in my eye and tell me 
where to go,” he said. “There was nothing 
to prevent them from becoming rich, idle 
bums if they wanted to.” 

“Nothing to prevent them—” except.their 
father’s teaching and example. Wherever 
they were—in New York during the spring 
and fall, in Hyannis Port during the sum- 
mer, in Palm Beach during the winter— 
he encouraged them to strive for excellence 
in everything they did. They achieved the 
excellence through competition with one 
another, but when something threatened 
any member of the family from the out- 
side, they all banded together to ward it 
off. 

In the Thirties, Joe Kennedy had enough 
money to last him 200 lifetimes with some 
left over. He went into Government service 
at the request of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and in 1938 became American 
Ambassador to Great Britain. 

Public service and politics were the con- 
stant topic of conversation at the Kennedy 
dinner table. The boys and girls had poli- 
tics with every meal and snacks of politics 
in between. Service to the public—this be- 
came their inspiration and ideal. 

Jack later summed it up in one sentence, 
“We didn’t get interested in business, be- 
cause Dad never talked to us at home about 
how he made his money.” 

This, then, was the father-in-law Jackie 
got to know—a hard-bitten, blunt, driving, 
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no-nonsense man. But it wasn’t till she 
probed below the surface that she met the 
side of him which helped her to under- 
stand her own husband—completely and 
for the first time. 


A father’s dream 


The key to both father and son was to 
be found in what had happened to Joe Ken- 
nedy’s first-born son Joe, Jr. He was hand- 
some, brilliant and charming—a natural 
politician. The father had a dream that 
one of his sons would become President of 
the United States, and he was sure that 
Joe, Jr. would make his dream come true. 
Joe, Sr. had come close to running for the 
Presidency himself in 1940, and would 
have done so if Roosevelt hadn’t decided 
to seek another term. With his own ambi- 
tions thwarted, he prayed for his oldest 
son to reach the heights that had been 
denied him. 

In the summer of 1944 Joe, Jr., having 
finished his share of missions as a Navy 
pilot in the European Theater of war. was 
about to come home on leave. His bags 
were packed and aboard ship. At the last 
minute, on August 2, he volunteered for a 
dangerous secret mission: to fly a robot 
plane rigged with high explosives into the 
Nazi V-2 launching pads on the Belgian 
coast. 

The plan was for Joe, Jr. and his co- 
pilot to bail out just before the robot plane 
crashed into the rocket base. But some- 
thing went wrong. The drone plane blew 
up over the English Channel and the bodies 
of Joe, Jr. and the other pilot were never 
found. 

With his eldest son’s death, something 
in the elder Joe died, too. Jackie found out 
he is unable to talk about his first-born to 
this very day. And when Jack put together. 
for a private printing, a book of tributes. 
to his dead brother, “As We Remember 
Joe,” his father was too broken up to read 
it. 

Up to this point in his own life, Jack 
Kennedy seemed destined to become a 
writer, journalist or teacher. He’d been a 
shy, sickly, bookish boy who had trouble 
keeping up with the other go-go-go, sports- 
crazy members of his family. In college 
he’d really cracked the books and grad- 
uated cum laude in three and a half years. 
He’d also fooled around with sports. As 
he ruefully admitted, “I wasn’t a terribly 
good athlete, but I participated.” 

Sensitive and shy, a bit of an outsider. 
he shrank from the blarney and backslap- 
ping of politics. But after his brother’s 
death, his own conscience and his father’s 
prompting thrust him into the political 
arena. Jack himself put it simply, “I went 
into politics because Joe died.” 

Now Jackie knew how Jack must have 
felt that spring day in 1946 when he took 
his first unsteady step into the rough-tough 
world of practical politics. Papa Joe’s de- 
scription of that day touched her to the 
heart. He happened to be standing on the 
corner talking to a friend when his son 
arrived. Joe said, “I watched him get out 
of a car—skinny and shy—and walk up to 
a group of hard-boiled characters. He put 
out his hand and asked them for their 
votes. | never thought Jack had it in him.” 

So now she knew: Beneath her hus- 
band’s confident, determined exterior there 
was tremendous sensitivity and a soft core 


of shyness. And now she also learned that 
although Jack had followed his father’s 
wishes by going into politics, he was far 
from being Joe Kennedy’s rubber stamp. 
He had definite political notions of his own 
—ideas which differed drastically from his 
Dad’s—and the courage to stand up for 
them. 

His father, for instance, had been op- 
posed to American participation in World 
War II and was forced out of his ambassa- 
dorship to England for his views. Jack, on 
the other hand, couldn’t stand his Dad’s 
“Let the United States go it alone” posi- 
tion and wrote a book, “Why England 
Slept.” A passionate ,»lea for our country 
not to stand on the sidelines while the 
world about us went up in flames, it be- 
came a best seller. 

His political disagreement with his father 
was so deep and basic that, according to 
a friend, “I’ve seen Jack get up and leave 
the room when his father starts talking 
about foreign affairs. He’s afraid he’ll get 
into a battle if he listens to him.” 

Jack’s own statement about this matter 
is crisp and to the point. “Our disagree- 
ment on policy is total,” he says. 

The guts to stand up against his own 
father for what he believed—this Jackie 
admired in her husband. She had seen the 
same raw courage when he was running 
for Senator, in the early days of their ro- 
mance. An operation for an old Navy in- 
jury hadn’t healed, and sometimes he could 
hardly walk for pain. But he hated to be 
seen on crutches. He’d hobble on them to 
some hall where he was scheduled to make 
a speech. At the last second he’d hand 
them over to someone. Then he’d straight- 
en up, march down the aisle—and only 
those close to him realized anything was 
wrong. 

Courage—physical courage, mental and 
moral courage—the determination to be 
himself and do what had to be done, no 
matter what the pressure—that’s what Jack 
had in abundance. And that’s what Jackie, 
when she became his wife, eventually ac- 
quired from him. The courage to stand up 
for her own individuality, and not let her- 
self be bowled over by the active, aggres- 
sive Kennedys. 


Jackie stood up to Joe 


Her big moment of courage came when 
she applied this new knowledge to Joe 
Kennedy—and symbolically to the whole 
Kennedy family. It happened on her father- 
in-law’s own homegrounds, his Palm Beach 
winter mansion. And it was concerned with 
one of his most inviolable laws—prompt- 
ness for meals. There were electric clocks 
in every room in the house to make cer- 
tain that everyone gathered in the living 
room at least five minutes before time to 
eat. And just to be sure the law was 
obeyed, Joe Kennedy often reminded the 
members of the family, in the manner of 
a Roman emperor, that Lord Nelson at- 
tributed his success to always being fifteen 
minutes ahead of time. 

One day Jackie came to the lunch table 
fifteen minutes late. Papa Kennedy could 
hardly conceal his anger. Charles Spalding, 
an investment banker and friend of the 
family, was present. He recalls what hap- 
pened. 

“When she came in,” he said, “Joe 
started to give her the needle, but she gave 
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it right back. Old Joe has a lot of old- 
fashioned slang phrases. Jackie told him: 
‘You ought to write a series of grandfather 
stories for children, like “The Duck with 
Moxie” and “The Donkey Who Couldn’t 
Fight His Way Out of a Telephone.” ’ 

“When she said this, the old man was 
silent for a minute. Then he broke into a 
roar of laughter.” 

She had refused to knuckle down. and 
Papa Joe respected her for it, just as he'd 
respected Jack for not being a carbon copy 
of himself. This became the formula for 
handling the Kennedys en masse: Stand up 
for your own rights; don’t get involved in 
parlor games or soft-ball contests unless 
you want to; refuse to attend family din- 
ners at Hyannis Port every single night. 
only some nights; make it clear that you 
want privacy sometimes, and expect them 
to respect and observe your wishes, too. 

The formula worked. As Jackie said 
later, “They seem proud if I read more 
books, and of the things I do differently. 
The very things you think would alienate 
them bring you closer to them.” 

Courage—with an icing of charm and 
tact—helped Jackie tame Papa Joe, but it 
is litthe Caroline who really makes him 
purr. She walks like her grandfather, lean- 
ing forward as if she’s going to fall—but 
doesn’t. She talks like him, with a New 
England twang, and has some of his bull- 
headed cussedness. 

Even baby John F. Kennedy, Jr.. known 
in the family as “John-John,” who'll be a 
year old on November 25, is getting into 
the act of pleasing Joseph P. His method 
is the simplest and most effective of all: 
He looks exactly like his granddad. 

Learning how to handle Papa Joe and 
the battling, brawling, boisterous Kennedy 
family was probably the most important 
piece of “folklore” Jackie learned in her 
married life. For from it she acquired a 
technique with which to work out her per- 
sonal problems with her husband. 


The most important truth she had to 
face was that Jack was in politics to stay. 
And so, for better or worse, she’d have to 
let it enter her life, too. But just as she’d 
learned to stand up to Papa Kennedy, she 
could now stand up to politics—take it in 
stride, roll with the punches, but not let 
it run over her like a steamroller to flatten 
all the individuality out of her. When she 
set out to woo support for Jack, she didn’t 
have to do it with strident speeches and 
noisy barbecue picnics. She found she 
could do as well with her own brand of 
scintillating conversation, and with the 
French foods and fine wine of her refined 
tastes. 


An apt pupil 


In time, thanks to her husband’s educa- 
tion, she began to find that politics could 
be absorbing. When he entered the Presi- 
dential primary in Wisconsin, she trudged 
up and down the streets of little towns in 
the bitter cold. A reporter who covered the 
primary tells, “She’d go into the barber- 
shops and the ladies’ millinery shops and 
such. She’d introduce herself and ask peo- 
ple to vote for her husband. I don’t think 
it was easy for her to do—she always 
seemed basically shy. But she did very 
well at it.” Was she, perhaps, remembering 
the shy, skinny beginner of 1952, walking 
up to hard-boiled East Boston characters 
and putting out his hand, asking for votes? 

“TI never thought Jack had it in him.” 
her father-in-law had said. And this was 
the core of what Joe Kennedy contributed 
to Jackie’s education in life: He unwitting- 
ly revealed to her a young, sensitive, non- 
political Jack that she had never been 
privileged to know. A shy young man—but 
a man who had the courage to break out 
of his shyness. 

Now she knew him, for he was still part 
of the man she had married. And now, too. 
he had conveyed to her his brand of cour- 


age. So that during the 1960 Presidential 
campaign she was able somehow to gird 
herself against the vicious rumors of a 
hard-fought political battle. 

But she held up—and gradually learned 
to love the excitement of the life which 
she shared with her husband. “Politics is 
in my blood,” she finally admitted. “It’s the 
most exciting life I know.” 

Today the once withdrawn and insecure 
girl stands beside her husband in the high 
places of the world, acclaimed as a beau- 
tiful, brilliant and charming woman. 

From her father’s abundant love she 
learned what all fortunate girl children 
learn from a good father—how to give and 
receive love when you grow to womanhood. 
And from him she learned, too, the pain of 
losing a cherished one, so that you cling 
ever more closely to the happiness you 
possess. 

From her father-in-law she learned the 
unexpected lesson—to seek beneath the 
outer personality for the deeper, hidden 
traits. Without it, she might not have dis- 
covered so quickly the nature of the man 
she married. 

For Jack, who taught her courage, had 
indeed a gentler gift to go with it: an 
understanding that brought the sudden bit- 
ter-sweet tears to her eyes. 

It was the fall of 1960—a triumphal 
ticker-tape parade through Manhattan’s 
streets. She sat beside him in a limousine 
that could only crawl through the cheering 
millions. As the confetti rained down on 
them, he turned his smiling face away from 
the crowds and whispered to her, “Isn’t it 
a pity your father couldn’t be with us in 
this car today? He’d have enjoyed seeing 
this.” 

It may happen any time on this Thanks- 
giving Day—this flood of memories, this 
surge of feelings, this cascade of thoughts. 
all revolving around three men. The three 
important men in Jackie Kennedy’s life. 
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would never be cried for him, all the arms 
which would never be opened to him. 

“They ask me why I let myself get 
‘hooked,’” Dick says. His big, careful, 
strangely delicate hands encircle the air to 
describe they—young actors with easy 
money, new Thunderbirds and hopeful 
score cards for every night of the week. 
“*Why get married so soon?’ they ask. 
‘Have a ball while you can,’ they say. 
‘When “West Side Story” comes out, all 
you'll have to do is whistle. You can get 
lots of girls.’ ” 

His hands drop. “Sure I could get lots 
of girls. And ten years from now I could 
look back and count all the girls who had 
walked through my life and I’d have noth- 
ing. nothing. Even if | made all the movies 
in the world and became the biggest star 


in the world and made all the money in 
the world, when I died I’d be dead and it 
would be all gone. 

“But if I can make only one person as 
happy as possible so that when she is 
about to die, she'll look back and say, ‘I 
had a good life. He made me happy. I 
wouldn’t change one minute of all the 
years, then my life will mean something.” 

He raises his eyes, dark, penetrating 
eyes. “I don’t have enough inside me to 
spread it around, all that giving. Only 
enough to create a safe world for one 
person. And, in Dany, I’ve found the 
person.” 

It’s a strange match—the impulsive, ex- 
uberant girl and the careful boy who 
thinks too often and too much. Dany was 
married at seventeen to a 28-year-old 
French publicist, Roger Chalan. Although 
she has been separated from her husband 
for nearly a year, she is still married. And 
under the niceties of French law, it will 
be another eighteen months before she is 
free to marry Dick. 

To many young actors such an engage- 
ment would be a game, an acceptable name 
for whatever liberties they chose to take. 
But Dick has a disdain for Hollywood 
games. For him, a love affair is a love 
affair. An engagement is something else— 


and something more, something much more. 


“| broke up no marriage’”’ 


He is a little embarrassed about his en- 
gagement to a woman who’s already mar- 
ried. But he says, “I performed no im- 
moral action. I broke up no marriage. 
Dany had been separated for months be- 
fore I met her.” 

Dick Beymer and Dany Saval met seven 
months ago when he knocked on her 
apartment door an hour before the Beaux 
Arts Ball in Hollywood. It was a blind 
date, a date he would have preferred to 
break, since it meant his return from a va- 
cation in the mountains. 

Dany was attending the ball for Walt 
Disney Studios for whom she was making 
“Moon Pilot.” (Although she’s an impor- 
tant star in France, “Moon Pilot” is, so 
far, her only American picture.) At the 
time of the ball she had been in America 
only a few weeks and spoke less than a 
hundred words of English. Dick could 
sense her fright. He took her hand to guide 
her through the first few moments at the 
ball; she stared at him for a moment and 
then quickly pulled her hand away. 

He had taken her hand much as he 
would have helped a child across the 
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street. But he learned later—much later, 
when her English was equal to explaining 
—that in France hand-holding is an inti- 
mate gesture and a prelude to greater in- 
timacy. 

For the next two hours she was pur- 
posely cold. During dinner they talked oc- 
casionally—with their hands and through 
the conventional phrases of a middle-aged 
table companion who spoke “un peu Fran- 
caise.” 

At 11 o’clock he asked her to dance. 

After that, there was no need for speech. 
In dancing they found a common lan- 
guage. 

At the age of eleven, Dick had begged 
for dancing lessons. “When I hear music, 
my insides can’t sit still.” At the age of 
thirteen, Dany was attending school in the 
morning, studying ballet in the afternoon 
and dancing in cabarets from supper time 
until 3 A.M. to earn money for her ballet 
lessons. For over two years she existed on 
three hours’ sleep each night. At the end 
of that time she won what she had worked 
for. She was admitted as a dancer to the 
Paris Opera. But the years of pushing her 
body had over-taxed her heart. She col- 
lapsed and was sent away to rest for a 
year before she was permitted to dance 
again. 

And now, with a diamond tiara on her 
head and a satin train behind her, Dany 
Saval did the Charleston across the floor 
of the Beaux Arts Ball. Dick’s brown head 
bobbed up and down next to the tousled 
chestnut hair that was, he had already 
noticed, the same color as her eyes. They 
danced across the hours. They danced 
through exhaustion and beyond. They 
danced until they were limp in each other’s 
arms, her diamond tiara askew, his olive 
dinner jacket soaked with perspiration. 
They danced until 4 A.M. when the saxo- 
phonist packed his horn away and the 
drummer silenced his beat until another 
night. 


He had to see her 


Dick woke at eight the next morning 
and waited impatiently until it was late 
enough to telephone Dany. She had al- 
ready left for an English lesson. He found 
himself unable to concentrate on anything 
else until he reached her. When he finally 
did, he spoke slowly and left all the 
adjectives out of his question. 

“Would you spend the afternoon with 
me?” 

“Oui.” 

From that moment he dated no one else. 

They drove out Sunset Boulevard, past 
the mansions and the green lawns, to the 
ocean. It was cold for a Sunday afternoon 
in April, and they hugged their shoulders 
to keep warm as they walked along the 
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deserted beach. He pointed at ocean, sand 
and sky. 

“Sea gulls,” he said. 

“Seagools,” she repeated. 

“The sky is blue.” 

“The sky is bleu.” 

And then—more bravely—“I am having 
a wonderful time.” 

“I am having wonderful time too.” 

A thousand cars streamed past them on 
the coast highway, beating against the 
wind on their 60-mile-an-hour escape to 
oblivion. They were not conscious of cars 
or wind. They spoke little. There was 
neither French nor English, only a lan- 
guage of the heart that made Dick Beymer 
sure he could tell this girl everything 
about himself—his love affairs, his shames, 
his secrets—and she would understand. 

“If you can find that with someone once 
—only once—in your life, you’re lucky,” 
Dick says. “How long did it take me to fall 
in love with Dany? Two minutes or five 
minutes or maybe a whole day. I know 
who and what I am now. I know I belong 
with Dany. If I’m acting or writing or 
painting or holding Dany, I’m alive. Other- 
wise I’m dead.” 

For the next three months they were 
inseparable, yet no newspaper columnist 
discovered they were seeing each other. 
Dick had never paraded himself in public 
places, so he was not missed now when 
he spent his evenings cross-legged on the 
floor of Dany’s apartment giving English 
lessons. (“Dick loves Dany. Dany loves 
spareribs.”) She had a quick mind and a 
knack for languages. Within two months 
she was speaking English fluently. 

She called him “Ri-Ri,” a diminutive 
for “Richard.” He called her “Darling.” 
He discovered that—for the first time in 
his life—he was not uncomfortable in 
crowds. Surrounded by people, he was 
alone with Dany, sharing a world that no 
one else could enter. On the hottest sum- 
mer nights they went to drive-in movies. 
“Please, Ri-Ri,” she would beg to go, 
although she rarely watched the movies 
and didn’t know enough English at first 
to understand them. It was the people who 
fascinated her, the children in pajamas 
stretched out on blankets next to their 
parents’ automobiles, the middle-aged 
couple sitting on top of a plumber’s truck 
drinking beer. “America,” she would say. 
“It’s here, Ri-Ri.” 

Dick hadn’t been to a drive-in theater 
since his fourteenth birthday, and he 
didn’t look at the screen either. He looked 
only at Dany and realized how everything 
he had felt about her that first evening had 
deepened and intensified. 

“I’ve never met anyone who reflects life 
as much as Dany does. She just bubbles 
with it.” He rubs his hands together an- 
grily, as though disturbed that words are 
not accurate enough to express the emo- 
tions he feels now. “I don’t mean effer- 
vescence. I mean that when you look at a 
flower growing it seems to contain so much 
life. It takes in the sun; it drinks in the 
rain; it lives and is rooted in living. That’s 
what Dany does. And people—so many 
people—are artificial, contrived. Dany 
walks among them and isn’t affected. 
Modern buildings, sequined dresses, wom- 
en in plastic shoes don’t touch her. She 
grows and lives as though she is alone in 
her own world.” 

On the days when she was not working, 
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she would walk with Dick up the moun- 
tains behind his house. She would sit on a 
patch of grass in the summer-dried hills 
and write letters home while Dick did 
portraits of her face in charcoal and paint- 
ed her body in blue oils. The paintings 
captured a girl: part gypsy, part child, 
part water sprite. 

He sipped chilled wine as he painted, 
while she drank orange juice. “More, 
more,” she would ask like a greedy child 
devouring peanuts and hot dogs at the 
circus. And he would take the glass and 
walk back to his house to squeeze more 
of this exotic American juice that she 
could never drink enough of. Orange juice 
and avocados and Ri-Ri. That was all 
Dany asked of America. 

“Dany gives. Dany bends. My character 
is more subdued,” he has said, more than 
half-enviously. And yet he was not com- 
pletely comfortable with her unlimited 
freedom. “No, Dany,” he would say when 
she would catch her chestnut hair be- 
tween her hands and explode with laugh- 
ter. “Hush, hush,” he would beg when she 
would plunge into a situation that he 
would have preferred to avoid. 

“Dany stops me from thinking so much,” 
he told friends. And yet in that statement 
was implied the question of how much 
freedom, how much impulsiveness he 
really wanted. He had not been able to 
answer his question when she left for 
Paris. 

And the minute she left Los Angeles, 
he was unbearably lonely. He walked in 
darkness as though the electricity had 
been suddenly turned off in his soul. When 
he found half a dozen oranges in a bag in 
the kitchen, he felt as though he had been 
kicked in the stomach. 

He was relieved when “Five Finger Ex- 


ercise” sent him for a week on location in 
Monterey. It meant leaving behind a house 
that was too full of paintings and photo- 
graphs of Dany. But distance was not 
enough. Although he tried to work himself 
to exhaustion each day, he still had to 
take a sleeping pill to forget her face each 
night. 


Long-distance romance 


At the end of that week, he walked into 
his house, picked up the telephone and 
called Paris. Within a month his telephone 
bill was $500. His bill for telegrams and 
flowers was several hundred dollars more. 
He told Dany to expect him in Paris as 
soon as “Five Finger Exercise” was com- 
pleted. 

It seemed to him that the film would 
never end. But it did—five days ahead of 
schedule. He was told at 5:30 one night 
that he was free to leave. By 9:30 that 
same evening he was aboard a plane for 
France. 

He arrived in Paris shortly before mid- 
night on August 26th. It was a strange 
city, made more foreign to him by dark- 
ness. And yet he did not feel a stranger to 
it, this city that he had never visited be- 
fore. He felt only that he belonged there 
because it was Dany’s city, and he knew 
—with absolute certainty—that he be- 
longed with her. 

They slept little for the next nine days. 
It was all the time they would have to- 
gether for .. . neither of them knew how 
long. He must return immediately for 
“Adventures of a Young Man.” She must 
stay 7,000 miles away because he respect- 
ed her as a person and a friend; he could 
never ask her to give up her career in 
France. 


“It would be a reasonable thing to ask, 
I suppose,” Dick says. “But our whole 
existence isn’t very reasonable. She’s a 
fine artist. You can recognize it in her 
work and you can recognize it in her face, 
and I would never spoil what she’s spent 
seven years building up.” 

They could only hope that a _ better 
career would open for her in America. 
Meanwhile, they grabbed each moment, 
greedily storing it away for the time that 
would come when the nine days were over. 
... Her father’s face as he sat at the head 
of the long wooden table in the village of 
Teril. .. . Dancing each night in a re-crea- 
tion of that first evening. . .. Dancing until 
they were so exhausted they could hardly 
walk off the floor. . . . Holding hands at 
6 A.M. on the forty-five minute ride to the 
location of the picture she was shooting. 
... Holding hands and saying nothing be- 
cause nothing needed to be said. . . . His 
ordering steak and eggs for breakfast in 
a Paris cafe, and Dany’s delighted “Poor 
Ri-Ri” when the waiter complained about 
“crazy Americans.” ... Walking through 
Paris on Sunday afternoon and kissing be- 
neath some statue that he had never seen 
before, not even on a picture postcard. 

He said goodbye to her at 6 A.M. on 
September 4th. They have not seen each 
other since. 

But they will. “Sure I could get lots of 
girls,” Beymer says. “And ten years from 
now I could look back and count all the 
girls who had walked through my life 
and I’d have nothing, nothing. Ten years 
from now I will have Dany. And—perhaps 
—TI will also have a son.” 

—ALJEAN MELTSIR 


Dick is in “Bachelor Flat” for 20th 
and “Five Finger Exercise” for Columbia. 
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fully, completely.” Playing a young writer, 
Hoyt Brecker, Troy was telling this to 
Connie Stevens. But he was really talking 
about Troy Donahue. 


“The Blond Cobra’’ 


Troy is one of the wide open people. 
And if that is his Achilles heel, it is also 
the source of his power. Because, like 
most of those who present a “Welcome” 
mat to the world, he has one golden as- 
set—charm. Troy is so loaded with charm 
that some young secretaries at Warners 
have a gag name for him: “The Blond 
Cobra.” 

Much of Troy’s charm is obviously phys- 
ical: He’s a gorgeous specimen of healthy, 
sun-bronzed young male animal. He stands 
six-feet-three, with a lithe, sinewed frame. 
His face looks like a young Viking’s, which 
is only natural—he’s half Swedish. He has 
tip-tilted blue eyes, a bold nose and sen- 
sual lips that break readily into a boyish, 


half-shy smile. And all this under a tum- 
bling crest of yellow hair which looks 
as if some dainty hand has just run through 
it. as quite often it has. 

Backing this up is pure, powerful sex- 
appeal. Troy’s voice is soft and low, his 
movements easy and his address confident. 
He’s entirely male, with all recognizable 
masculine strengths and weaknesses. But 
he’s far from crude. 

“Troy has the unmistakable stamp of a 
well and expensively brought-up boy,” ob- 
serves the same Delmer Daves. “He has 
manners. He dresses, swims, sails, rides, 
plays tennis—all the way upper-middle- 
class boys with advantages do.” Not until 
the “Susan Slade” company was on loca- 
tion near Monterey, did Daves think to 
ask Troy if he rode well, although his part 
in the picture was full of action on horse- 
back. “You bet I ride well,” replied Troy 
with no false modesty—and proceeded to 
prove it. And when no one could make 
a sailboat capsize for a scene in “A Sum- 
mer Place,” Troy immediately suggested. 
“Jibe it.” Nobody knew what that maneu- 
ver was. He showed them. 

He has a dashing contempt for personal 
danger. He drives too fast, and in pictures 
courts unnecessary risks with stunts. Some- 
times he drinks more than he should, and 
he consistently beats himself with scanty 
sleep. He has virtually no control over 
money. 

His tough-minded business manager, 
Fred Barman, is always telling him, “Troy, 


take it easy, you’re spending too much.” 

“That’s what it’s for, isn’t it?” he grins 
back. Troy owns ten suits, sixty shirts. 
forty-five sweaters, eight pair of shoes and 
a *61 Cadillac convertible. But, while he 
makes over a thousand dollars a week, he 
has little banked up and rents the house 
he lives in. He has expensive tastes in 
everything. He’s a soft touch and a free 
spender. 

All this has understandably made Troy 
Donahue irresistible to most girls and fair 
game for all. “Troy has two powerful ap- 
peals to women,” says one who should 
know. “To some he’s a teddy-bear; to 
others he’s a stallion they’d love to tame.” 
With one appeal or the other, he has riffled 
through a string of Hollywood girls like 
a Las Vegas dealer through a deck of 
cards. No complete list is possible, but 
any would include Judi Meredith, Nan 
Morris, Sally Todd, Tuesday Weld, Sandra 
Dee, Diane McBain, Sharon Hugueny, 
Connie Stevens, Susan Kohner, Fay Spain, 
Margarita Sierra, Marcia Rogers, Joan 
Staley, Sherry Jackson, Leticia Roman and 
Lili Kardell. Some have been mere dates, 
as casual as a kiss in the dark; with others 
he has been deeply involved. His engage- 
ment to Lili only recently came to an 
explosive end. 


Big Brother or Don Juan? 


From these, and others, you pull out 
a conflicting picture of Troy Donahue that 
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ranges all the way from Don Juan to Big 
Brother. To Lili, when she was in love 
with him, Troy seemed “tender, sympa- 
thetic, understanding and very mature.” 
Connie Stevens calls him “considerate, 
thoughtful and polite.” Sandra Dee has 
tabbed him “loads of fun and a perfect 
gentleman.” And the worst criticism Diane 
McBain can offer “Sometimes he’s 
moody.” However, outside of Lili, none of 
these played the love game seriously with 
Troy. Some who did feel a bit differently. 

Fiery Judi Meredith, for instance, who 
once lived in an apartment above Troy 
and was “unofficially engaged” to him, 
broke it up because he was “too rough 
and too possessive.” 

“One night.” reports Judi, “he stormed 
into my place when I was about to go to 
bed, made a jealous scene and pushed 
my face into a glass covered picture. That 
was all for me and Troy.” 

Judi’s friend, Nan Morris, also strolled 
a rocky lover’s lane with Troy, as did 
Sally Todd, another who loved not wisely 
but too well. Even Troy admits, “I was 
rough on Sally. I let her down and I hurt 
her.” Obviously, if it’s love with Troy, 
the course doesn’t run smooth. In fact, 
one of his girls claimed romance died 
when he tossed her bodily out of his place. 
And now Lili Kardell is the latest to wail 
that sheer violence killed her love for him. 

Not many, however, seem to nurse a 
lasting grudge. “You can’t stay mad at 
Troy,” sighs Judi Meredith, for one. “He’s 
so darned attractive.” 

“Oh, look,” says a former pal-gal, Fran 
Bennett, “girls get what they ask for 
from Troy. And in one way or another, 
most of them ask. Troy doesn’t have to 
chase them. It’s usually vice-versa.” 

“But don’t think Troy’s not perfectly 
aware of his charm,” points out another, 
cynically. “He uses it to get what he wants. 
He has turned it on plenty to get over 
some rough spots—especially back when 
he was broke and the girl had a steady 
job.” 

True or false, none of this is inconsistent 
with the impulsive, wide-open way Troy 
Donahue has to operate in whatever situa- 
tion confronts him. If anything, it con- 
tributes to his magnetism. And no one, not 
even Troy Donahue, would claim that 
much else is responsible for what he has 
so swiftly become—the fair-haired boy at 
Warner Brothers and a burgeoning young 
sex-symbol throughout the land. 

Already, Troy is in his second year 
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“Look Harry, Yul Brynner.” 





as star of “SurfSide Six.” He has three 
picture hits behind him and two more 
coming up. He’s starring now—on and off 
screen, too, with Suzanne Pleshette in one 
appropriately titled, “Lovers Must Learn.” 
Meanwhile, an avalanche of ardent Dona- 
hue fan mail tops that of any other 
Warners’ star. Out in public he is often 
mobbed so wildly it scares even him. In 
Brooklyn, not long ago, cops called out 
the riot squad to quell a crush that sent 
fifteen kids to the hospital. The same kind | 
of jam has taken place in Chicago. When 
“SurfSide Six” made location shots in | 
Miami last summer, Troy’s arrival seemed | 
likely to break up the “Miss Universe” 
pageant going on simultaneously. 

None of this is entirely a tribute to 
Troy Donahue’s art—not yet and maybe 
never. “Right now Troy is struggling hard 
to be a pro,” says Delmer Daves. “He’s 
still wobbly, but I think he'll make it. But 
primarily he’ll always be Troy Donahue— 
in whatever he does. As Gary Cooper did, 
Troy has to work from the inside out. 
But I can’t see any real trouble ahead for 
him—unless, of course, it’s with his pri- 
vate life.” 


Life ... an unruly torrent 


On his record, Troy will probably never 
lose trouble in either public or private 
life. Although he doesn’t buck life, but 
lets it run through him, it seldom flows 
gently sweet Afton. His existence is an 
unruly torrent, channeled with a sort of 
instinctive purpose and even responsibil- 
ity, but rushing headlong into one beauti- 
ful bump after another. It’s no set-up for 
peace and security but, as he says, “I 
don’t believe in dull moments.” Anyway, 
he couldn’t change things if he tried. 
That’s how Troy Donahue is, and how he 
has been ever since he was born on 
January 27, 1937, in New York Hospital. 
Even his arrival was dramatic—and peril- 
ous, 

Troy chose to take his time making an 
entrance and, typically, assumed a most 
unorthodox posture. As a result, his nine- 
teen-year-old mother was in labor forty- 
eight hours and unable to take anesthetics 
because constant co-operation was criti- 
cally essential. Dr. Wilbur Sachs, a family 
friend, frowned anxiously: ninty-five per- 
cent of all babies born this way, he knew. 
were imperfect. Many were spastics. 

When Dr. Sachs finally spanked breath 
into a perfectly formed male cub, he 
muttered incredulously, “A miracle! It’s 
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a miracle! 

The only jarring note was the tag on 
Troy’s hospital-nursery basket. It read: 
“No. 13.” Yet on the surface, no newborn 
babe in all Manhattan was more loaded 
with luck. On both sides of the house his 


genes were crammed with looks, health, 
drive, charm, humor and talent. Also—to 


spice the dish—a touch of temper. On top 
of all this, litthe Merle Johnson’s daddy 
was reasonably rich and his ma very good 
looking. 

Troy wasn’t Troy Donahue then, of 
course. He was Merle Johnson, named after 
his dad, Frederick Merle Johnson—a 
husky, handsome charmer himself, and 
scion of a family that sprouted rugged in- 
dividualists. One choleric-type ancestor 
had a fight with his wife and vowed never 
to speak to her again. He didn’t, for four 
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years—but in that time his wife had four 
babies! There was also an uncle named 
Higgin, with a mop of flaming red hair 
and temper to match. Troy remembers the 
time Uncle Higgin, arriving for an ex- 
tended visit, first met the family cat. It 
had red hair and was named in his honor. 
When Uncle Higgin heard a lowly cat 
called by his name, he just about had 
kittens! He packed up his bags and 
stormed out of the house. 

Troy’s father himself had cut loose from 
a prosperous family business in Illinois— 
manufacturing can-openers and such 
household gadgets—beceuse he loved the 
theater. He tried writing for it, directing. 
and he fell in love with a pretty blond 
actress named Dede Too. But to make a 
living, he switched to a job with Para- 
mount News. When they sent him to 
Europe on a news story, he charmed Dede 
out of Hollywood and a Paramount con- 
tract, and the assignment became their 
honeymoon. 


A surprise for Dede 


Dede (that’s what Troy has always 
called his mom) was and is a petite, pretty 
Svenska, whose parents migrated from 
Sweden to New York when she was a tot. 
Edith Fredrickson went on the stage early. 
She got her name from the hopeful phrase 
she used to lisp when tagging along after 
her big sisters. “Dede, too!” But she 
never regretted giving it up to marry— 
and that’s another bit of luck for her son. 
Troy was a true love-child, and as anyone 
knows, they’re the best kind. 

It was while sailing home on the Ile 
de France that Dede Johnson noted what 
she thought was a touch of mal de mer. 
She asked the ship’s doctor for some pills. 
Instead, that Frenchman sized up the situ- 
ation and declared, “Madame, in my 
opinion you are enceinte.” 

“I was so overjoyed,” Dede Johnson 
recalls, “that I felt wonderful the rest of 
the way home.” 

She had good reason to. Troy, or Merle. 
was the kind of kid they pick for baby- 
food ads. He looked like a Nordic version 
of a cherub by Raphael, pink cheeked and 
chubby with a crown of flaxen curls and 
blue, blue eyes. “Only they were usually 
circled with black,” Troy remembers. “I 
always had shiners from bumping into 
things. My dad used to say I looked as 
if Joe Louis had been working me over.” 
It was simply the Donahue go, which 
started revving up almost from the time 
he could walk—at a precocious seven 
months. On his first birthday, his dad 
horrified his mom by bringing home a pair 
of roller skates. The toddler couldn’t quite 
use those props yet, but on his own two 
feet he skittered around like a water bug. 

“My picture of Troy at that age,” says 
his mother, “was a pair of flying little 
white shoes—going away from me.” Some- 
how she managed to catch them on the 
brink of disaster. But sometimes he was 
down the hall and out on the crowded 
sidewalks before she nipped him. 

The first homes Troy remembers were 
stone-faced apartments in the fashionable 
Fifties and farther up by Central Park. 
His dad had a top job with General Motors 
as head of the motion picture department. 
Money was never a problem, and the John- 
sons lived better each year. The worry 
of keeping track of Troy was solved by 





taking him along wherever his parents 
went. When he was so small that he had 
to have a pillow in his chair, Troy dined 
in the best Manhattan restaurants and took 
in the top Broadway shows. He would 
squall when they made him leave. “I want 
to go up on the stage with the actors!” 
he’d yell. Back in the apartment, his 
mother knew how to keep him quiet— 
playing “show.” “I guess that’s where it 
all started, this acting bug,” reasons Troy 
today. “My parents both loved show 
business and everything about it. Me, I 
loved everything about New York.” 

When Troy talks about “home” he means 
New York. He spent his boyhood out on 
Long Island, and his young manhood in 
Hollywood, but the sights, smells and 
sounds of the Big City stir him with nostal- 
gic excitement. All because at five years 
old he was a pint sized boy-about-town. He 
was at home in the hansoms of Central 
Park, the ice skating rink and the Music 
Hall in Rockefeller Center (about which 
he later wrote a sensitive short story). 
the smart shops of Fifth Avenue and the 
glittering marquees of Broadway. He knew 
the captain at La Cremaillere, the waiters 
at Ruby Foo’s. He was smartly turned out 
by the best shops. His mother remembers 
one favorite sailor suit which became a 
real headache. It sported a wooden whistle 
which invariably got lost at the cleaners. 
Troy would never put it on until she dug 
up a new one. 

At that point Master Merle Johnson 
was not in training to be a clothes horse, 
lady-killer or even actor, although the 
germs of all were in him from the start. He 
was just a privileged city boy—well cared 
for, with top pediatricians, dentists, food. 
clothes and housing. “I had the best of 
everything,” Troy says gratefully. “I 
couldn’t have asked for a better start.” 

But he was all boy, too. He insisted on 
keeping, even in city apartments, a great 
Dane named “Koro,” on whose back he 
and the red-haired cat, “Higgin,” liked to 
ride. He thought his name, Merle, sounded 
too like a girl’s and he took the name 
of Tarzan’s son, “Boy,” from his favorite 
movie. The Johnsons thought the tag cute 


“If you really want to be a cigarette girl, 
Sylvia, you'll have to put on some weight.” 





and adopted it. When visitors came and 
his dad called “Boy!” they were always 
surprised to see a handsome child run in, 
instead of a servant with a tray of drinks 
and hors d’oeuvres. 


Boyhood paradise 


When Troy was six, his father turned 
“gentleman farmer” so Boy could recuper- 
ate from a bout with pneumonia. He bought 
a five acre estate with a sixteen-room house 
and commuted sixty miles each way, daily. 
from Bayport, Long Island, to his New 
York office. In time the dream of a self- 
sustaining farm fizzled—the livestock ex- 
pired or departed, Troy wailed whenever 
a chicken was murdered for the table and 
Merle, Sr. accidentally slaughtered, for 
Thanksgiving dinner, a $200 prize gander. 
The huge truck garden went to weed. 
apples rotted on the ground. But when 
Troy comes East he still makes sentimental 
journeys to the memory-soaked landmarks 
—the rolling green countryside, the dis- 
tant blue bay—of his boyhood paradise. 

He had loved the bitter snap of Long 
Island winters and the sultry summers 
with the bugs grating in the trees. He 
knew where the pheasant nested and the 
rabbits ran. Yet he was a sensitive kid who 
could sit silently for hours while his 
mother read him romantic stories and weep 
over soap operas like “Stella Dallas.” 
What many people today take for a 
cavalier callousness in Troy Donahue’s 
romances is only a free-swinging gate that 
opens him easily to every emotional con- 
tact. 

“I’ve been in love with someone,” Troy 
confesses, “ever since I can remember.” 
The memory goes back to flouncy little 
skirts and round eyes under perky bonnets 
glimpsed on Central Park strolls, to tiny 
apartment house flirts in halls and ele- 
vators. But the grand passion centered 
first on a doll named Ruthie, way back 
when Troy went to Mrs. Sherman’s Nurs- 
ery School. 

“Actually, when I come to think of it. 
she wasn’t very pretty,” Troy remembers 
wryly. “She had straight straw-colored 
hair, buck teeth and a bad complexion. 
But I called her my girl and could hardly 
wait until the station wagon dumped us 
out at Mrs. Sherman’s. We banged tam- 
bourines together and sang Mother Goose 
rhymes.” 


Trouble in love 


The infatuation broke up in a jealous 
brawl. Invited to Ruthie’s birthday party. 
Troy and Ruthie were happily bouncing a 
rubber ball when it rolled under a couch. 
Ruthie dived to retrieve it, but another 
suitor scrambled under the couch beside 
her. Troy promptly clamped his teeth on 
the intruder’s leg. “I bit hell out of him,” 
he remembers. “He screamed, Ruthie’s 
mother raced in and hustled us all home.” 
After that Troy had a girl at the pony- 
ring; another whose father straightened 
Troy’s teeth; a demure type in his con- 
firmation class at St. Anne’s Episcopal 
church—and so on and ever on. None left 
lasting scars, then or much, much later. 

Because in one respect, Troy Donahue’s 
prime love was, and still is, his family. A 
Hollywood cynic might crack, “Yeah. 
especially one member named Troy.” Ego 








and self-assurance Troy undoubtedly has; 
he wouldn’t be much good as an actor if 
he didn’t. But any selfish appraisal is un- 
fair. As a boy Troy wasn’t spoiled, but he 
was demonstrably loved—and he loved 
gratefully in return. 

“My mother and father were tremendous 
as parents,” he says. “Both were very sen- 
sitive and imaginative. They had great 
feeling and depth, and the passion to pass 
them on. They worked at giving me both 
background and backing—because they 
loved doing it. I don’t know how much 
they succeeded, but I owe them so damn 
much for trying.” Even as a kid Troy 
sensed this debt of love and tried to repay. 

His mother loves to tell of Troy’s con- 
cern when she was pregnant with his sis- 
ter Eve. Troy was only seven then. To 
shunt away jealousy, the Johnsons em- 
ployed the time-tested approach: “We’re 
having a baby for you. It’s going to be 
your baby.” Troy was properly charged 
with enthusiasm for the event. But as the 
birth approached, Dede Johnson often 
cried out with pain in her room. One eve- 
ning Troy burst in. He sobbed, “If it hurts 
like that, don’t have the baby for me. Just 
call it off—please!” It was hard to explain 
why this was impossible. 

But once Eve arrived and was “given” 
to Troy, he took the trust super-seriously. 
Like a watchdog he hovered over her, rush- 
ing to the crib in panic when she cried. 
His mother recalls, “It was hard to say 
who was more upset. Troy or Eve.” 


‘“*l froze with fear’’ 


“I froze with fear at the thought of ever 
losing her,” Troy continues. “Eve was my 
most precious possesion.” As they grew up 
together the bond tightened. He taught Eve 
to swim, and twice saved her from drown- 
ing. He taught her how to throw a base- 
ball, ride a horse, to play tennis and sail. 
He even laced gloves on her small hands 
and showed her how to box. “It wasn’t al- 
ways clear to me whether I was Troy’s lit- 
tle sister or his brother,” sighs Eve. 
“Sometimes, I suspect I was his stooge. 
Playing tennis, for instance, meant chas- 
ing balls while he practiced his serve. 
Whatever my status was, I loved it. I wor- 
shipped Troy and still do. He’s always 
been my knight on a white horse.” 

Actually, Troy Donahue has been much 
more than that to Eve. He has been her 
buddy, counsel, mentor and, in effect, her 
father after their own father died. Eve, in 
turn, has been his confidante, his anchor 
and his conscience. Now sixteen and a 
piquant blond beauty, Eve gets a daily 
check-up from her big brother and advice 
—-sometimes galling at her age—about 
clothes, hairdos, dates and teenage pitfalls, 
from a pretty experienced source. She 
doesn’t resent it too much, because she 
knows the reins are held by loving hands. 
“She’s my responsibility,” states Troy 
soberly. He feels the same way about Dede. 

This close protective family feeling is 
one heritage Troy got from his father. 
Merle Johnson loved family life. He was 
particularly close with Troy. “My dad,” 
says Troy simply, “was my best friend.” At 
Bayport they were always partners in some 
kind of project. If one fizzled, like the 
farm idea, they went on to another. Some- 
times it worked out, like sailing— 


Troy and his dad barely knew port from 





starboard when they started. But Merle 
bought navigation manuals, stacks of sail- 
ing books and they boned up together. He 
bought a boat half as wide as it was long, 
“more like a mudscow than a sailing boat.” 
They kept it in their own slip up the creek 
from Great South Bay, only a hike from 
home. At first Troy hated boats. It took 
weeks before he and his dad learned to 
maneuver the clumsy craft out of the creek 
and into the bay. Soon after they did, they 
cracked it into a heading and the thing 
sank ingloriously. But they kept trying. 
Two more Johnson boats followed that one. 
Troy’s favorite was The Falcon, a trim 
craft they learned to sail all around the 
bay and often to Fire Island. Pretty soon 
Troy had his own small racers and was 
collecting trophies at the Yacht Club. He 
became such a savvy skipper that eventual- 
ly he covered the waterfront for the Bay- 
port newspaper in a sailing column called 
“Up the Creek.” 

Troy showed bulldog persistence in mas- 
tering the things that intrigued him. If he 
liked them he licked them. He’s like that 
today. “Troy will go far in Hollywood,” 
says his booster, Delmer Daves, “because 
he’s crazy about this business.” But then, 
as now, what Troy disliked he dodged, 
stubbornly and effectively. 

Nothing squared him off with studies. 
He hated them. As a result he just 
squeaked by and sometimes flunked. “It 
seems a shame,” his teachers would tell 
his parents. “Merle is so intelligent—but 
he just won’t work.” He didn’t work be- 
cause he could see no good to his future 
life in a lot of the things he had to learn. 
The same practical but unreasonable fix 
stuck all through his schooldays and made 
them rough going. But there were com- 
pensations: Sports for one thing. He was 
always tall for his age and perfectly co- 
ordinated. In all sports—baseball. basket- 


ball, football, soccer, tennis, track—he 
was a natural. 
The other compensation? Girls, of 


course. With his good looks he had only to 
flash an inviting grin and the girls came 
running. All except one black haired, blue- 
eyed beauty. Naturally, she was the one 
he desired with a hopeless passion. 

Her name was Sue. To Troy she was a 
sophisticated woman of the world, on a 
lofty plane far, far above him. Around her 
he felt like a bumbling boob. Her father 
was an Army dentist who travelled a lot, 
so Sue graced Bayport school only a few 
months each year. Troy watched her leave 
in misery, floated on Cloud Nine when she 
returned. She pretended he didn’t exist. 

The agony and the ecstasy lasted five 
years. Theri one day, when Troy was 
twelve, a boy he recognized as Sue’s sweet- 
heart (and secretly hated) pounded on 
the Johnson front door. 

“Hey!” he cried. “Guess 
girl’s in love with you!” 

“Sue?” Troy was stunned with that in- 
credible bolt from Olympus. 

“Yeah, she just told me.” 

Troy has always had instant reactions 
that way. He almost knocked down the 
cast-off lover, getting to the telephone. 
“I’m coming right over,” he blurted. He 
watched TV with Sue, and her mother 
brought them Cokes and cookies. But it 
still took him a month to get up the nerve 
to kiss her. 

Sue was his first steady and Troy her 
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devoted slave for a year. But all that time, 
he suspects, she was just fattening his 
heart for the slaughter. The day of the big 
Yacht Club regatta she bared the knife. 

A rich boy with a brand new speedboat 
raced against Troy in the feature event. 
Sue sat watching on the deck of a big boat 
with her parents and his. But when the gun 
went off Troy’s boat sputtered and broke 
down. He sat, dismal and disgraced, 
watching his rival win. Sue was the trophy 
Troy lost. She left him and cruised off 
with the winner. 

“I was so bugged I climbed the high 
mast of that sixty-five-foot yawl where my 
parents were and threw myself dramat- 
ically off,” recalls Troy. “Of course, I was 
careful to miss the deck. When I went 
down in the bay I swam under water and 
hid behind another boat. No one could find 
me for six hours. They thought Id 
drowned.” 

When he turned up at home late that 
night, his parents were not one bit amused. 
In fact, it was one of the few times Troy 
remembers getting a beautiful bawling out 
and punishment. He lost Sue for keeps, 
but he has never quite forgotten her. 
“She’s married now. Maybe she’s fat with 
a mess of kids,” Troy muses. “But,” he 
adds wistfuly, “I'd sure love to see her.” 


Something was wrong 


At this time, a far greater loss than his 
first love was slowly but inexorably loom- 
ing for Troy. The day he first noticed it 
he was wrestling with his dad on the lawn. 
They used to scuffle good naturedly—and 
as a sort of game, both understood that in 
the end husky Merle Johnson would let 
Troy throw him. But this day Troy pinned 
him easily and he could tell his dad wasn’t 
kidding. He was weak; something was 
wrong. Laughter was thin with them both. 
Merle Johnson went into the house and 
lay down on his bed. He did that more and 
more often. Often, too, he came home from 
work early, dead tired. It wasn’t like him. 

Then one day Troy came home from 
school and his heart skipped a beat. A 
doctor was there talking to Dede and their 
faces were grave. He caught the words, 
“ . . only a question of time.” Troy’s 
mother told him the truth. In medical 
terms his beloved dad had amystrophic 
lateral sclerosis. It was something that 
medical science knew little about, only 
that it seemed to attack strong. physically 
vigorous men. It had made the great Lou 
Gehrig helpless, wasted him and finally 
killed him. There was no treatment, no 
cure. The spinal cord simply deteriorated, 
and the body’s motor nerves were pro- 
gressively paralyzed. 

“He doesn’t know he has it,”” Dede John- 
son told Troy. “We must never let him 
know.” 

It was a sad game they played the next 
two years. Most of the time Merle Johnson 
lay on his bed, always sure he’d be better 
“in a few days.” 

“You take care of things around the 
house,” he’d say when Troy came home 
from school, forced a smile on his face and 
came in to visit. “Keep the boat in good 
shape—we'll ‘go sailing before long.” 

“Sure, Dad, sure we will,” Troy lied. 
But many nights he salted his pillow with 
tears, and through the door of his moth- 
er’s room he heard low sobs. Eve was too 


| young to know, and for that Troy was 


grateful. No matter what part he plays in 
the future, Troy Donahue knows none will 
ever be as tragic to him, none played more 
from the heart. He couldn’t believe it, 
watching his vital father lose all power to 
move. Even, later, the power to talk. The 
last eight months they took him to St. 
Alban’s Hospital in New York, where he 
grew so weak he couldn’t blink his eyes. 
If he knew then he was dying, he never let 
on. But he always kept his gold watch on 
the nightstand where he could see it, and 
on one visit his eyes swept back and forth 
from the watch to Troy. Finally he sum- 
moned strength enough to whisper, “Take 
hg 

“I think then he knew,” says Troy. 

Merle Johnson died on December 5th, 
right before Christmas. Sorrow, deep and 
wordless, clouded the big Georgian house 
while all around hope and _ happiness 
swelled. “We’re going to have a big Christ- 
mas this year as always,” announced Dede 
Johnson in as firm a voice as she could 
muster. “That’s the way he’d want it.” 

Troy was fourteen and a sophomore in 
Bayport High when his dad died. He was 
six feet three inches and weighed 182 
pounds—twelve more than he does today. 
He was a standout athlete on four teams: 
forward on the basketball five, halfback 
on the football squad, center half at soc- 
cer, a star high jumper in track where he 
held the Suffolk County record. He was 
vice-president of his class. He could han- 
dle a gun, a boat, a car and a horse; he 
was the only person a neighbor would let 
ride his prize Tennessee walker, “Ken- 
tucky.” He had an easy, assured way with 
girls. He knew his way around New York. 
He looked like a man. He wasn’t. 

“My father’s death left me the man of 
the house,” says Troy, “but I wasn’t up to 
the responsibility. I was impatient to be 
grown up and it just made me wild. I 
needed a strong hand to smack me down. 
but it wasn’t there any longer.” His grief 
gave him a what-the-hell feeling and that 
didn’t help. And there was all the oppor- 
tunity a reckless, too-good-looking young 
buck like Troy needed for blasting off 
around Bayport. 

“As I look back on.it,” says Eve, who 
was an interested eight-year-old spectator 
then, “some of the kids there were a real 
wild bunch.” Like Troy, they cut out in 
family cars, license or not, raced around 
the county roads and parked for petting. 
Two of Troy’s high school pals were killed 
in crashes and another, a star athlete. 
crippled for life. Several times Troy had 
narrow escapes. Dede Johnson tried to lick 
"em by joining ‘em. She’d invite Troy’s 
gang to the house for parties, roll back the 
rugs and try to keep things under control 
by teaching them the latest dance steps. 
“But Mother really spent most of her time 
running around the place trying to keep 
the lights turned on,” remembers Eve. 

Girls swarmed around Troy and he 
didn’t push them away. Then, of course. 
precocious drinking started in the gang. 
and things got out of hand. 

—KiIrRTLEY BASKETTE 


Delinquent or star? How does a boy on 
the merry-go-round make it? Read the 
final half of Troy Donahue’s life story 
in next month’s issue of PHOTOPLAY. 


Troy’s in “Surfside 6,” ABC-TV, Mon., 
8:30-9:30 EST and “Susan Slade,” WB. 
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more body! That’s why you can trim a 
Fashion ‘Quick’ permanent —and trim it 
again! There’s never been a soft wave 
before with such a will to mould and 
hold! And new Fashion ‘Quick is easy to 
use. There’s no shampooing, no mixing 


With half the work, in 
half the time, you've a deep-down wave 


the neutralizer. 


that lasts for four months—even with a 
short hair-do! Richard Hudnut guaran- 


back! 


tees it or your money 


Regular—for normal hair. Gentle —for bleached 
hair. Super—for hard-to-wave hair. Also, two 
new Fashion ‘Quick’ formulas for gray hair and 
children’s hair. 


Guten Quick BY RICHARD HUDNUT 


FIRST HOME PERMANENT WITH PRE-MIXED NEUTRALIZER AND BUILT-IN SHAMPOO 


fa ifiton en 


Quick 


N TESTED PERMANENT 








“CHECK THE VALUES” OF THE ITEMS BELOW! 


YOU MAY WIN TV’s...HI-FI’s... RADIOS... CASH! 


‘275,000 


worth of prizes ! 
Ist PRIZE 


‘25,000 


PLUS 

$2,000 in Zenith Quality Products, 
including—23’’* TV Console, 
Stereo Hi-Fi with new Stereo FM/ 
AM Radio, FM/AM Table Radio, 
FM/AM Clock Radio, 19”* Port- 
able TV, FM/AM Portable Tran- 
sistor Radio. 


20 2nd PRIZES. $2,000 in Zenith 


Quality Products—consisting of the 
same items as in the first prize. 


30 3rd PRIZES. $1,000 in Zenith 
Quality Products—Combination 23”* 
TV and Stereo Hi-Fi with new Stereo 
FM/AM Radio pilus an FM/AM Transis- 
tor Portable Radio. 


100 4th PRIZES. 23+ zenith Quai- 


ity Console TV plus an FM/AM Transis- 
tor Portable Radio. 


2,500 Sth PRIZES. Zenith Quality 


Transistor Portable Radio. 
*Diagonal measurement 


2651 top-quality 
Zenith Prizes in all! 


Every Zenith prize is quality-built 
in America by highly skilled Amer- 
ican workmen. With any Zenith 
product, you’re sure the quality 
goes in before the name goes on. 


$5,000 bonus for both! 
Send in both a Tide con- 
test box top and an ivory 
Soap contest bundle tape 
when you enter and get 
@ $5,000 cash bonus add- 
red if you win first prize! 
Get these speciai contest 
packages, available now 
Pt at most stores. 
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(ANY ZENITH DEALER CAN HELP YOU!) 


IT’S FUN! Simply (“| the amount closest to the correct cash 
value for each item that appears both in the picture and on 


the list below. (See page 90 for complete rules.) Helpful 


ROYAL 500 DE 
LUXE Transistor 
Pocket Radio 


FLAMINGO 19°* 
Decorator Convert- 
ible TV 


MORNING STAR 
Clock Radic 


Wall Plaque 


CHEERLEADER 
Portable Stereo 


Pronograph 
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$60 
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$260 


om 


TRANS-SYM- 
PHONY FM/AM 
Portable Radio 
BORDEAUX 23°* 
Console TV 


Candlesticks 


ENCHANTMENT 
FM/AM Table 
Radio 


Bridge Lamp 


TRANS-OCEANIC 
9-Band Transistor 
Portable Radio 


rir) 


$275 


—* 


$50 
$3 


gies 


ROYAL SOM SHIRT. ( 


POCKFT Transis 
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SPENCER 27°° 
Talc Medel Ty 


Hint: All Zenith TV products on the list below are equipped 
with patented Space Command® Remote Control 


Tuning. 
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SEND TO: 

“Check the Values’’ Contest 
P.O. Box 85 
Cincinnati 99, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Here is my entry 
blank for your “Check the Val- 
ues’’ Contest. | am enclosing a Tide 
contest box top or Ivory Soap con- 
test bundle tape with my entry. If 
| enclose both, | get a $5,000 
bonus added if | win 1st prize. 


Name 





Address 
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(Contest exp) (te senuary 16.) 

















































